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A man is more likely to wonder why God has sent 
him sorrow or trial, when these experiences come to 
him, than he is to wonder why God has spared him 
from such experiences, when his days pass on without 
them. Yet, if God were to give or to withhold pros- 
perity according to a man’s special deserts, how much 
of unclouded brightness would there be in a man’s 
pathway? The truth is, that a man is readier to 
think of God as the author of his trials, than he is to 
acknowledge God as the source of all his benefits. 


How many a lesson-hour we, as teachers, have 
failed to use to the best advantage for the good of 
our scholars! If we stop to think over this, we shall 
find ample cause for self-reproach. But reproaching 
ourselves is not so important as helping our scholars. 
Let the past be the past, so far. It is still for us to 
improve the present. The hour with our scholars 
which is now before us may, by God’s grace, be bet- 
ter used than any hour that has preceded it. The 
best thing for us and for our scholars just now will 
be our using the coming hour in this very way. 





Not what the world says we may do, but what we 
know we ought to do, is the standard of duty for us 
in our daily conduct. Yet the conflict of conflicts in 
our mind is just at this point. The world says that 


ought not to do. It is easier to follow the world’s 
counsel than to adhere to our own convictions of 
right. But if we do right we shall never have cause 
to regret it; whereas, if we fail to do right, we shall 
never be without a cause of regret for our failure. 
And God will approve our right doing, even though 
all the world should deem us foolish or over-particular. 


There is no error more common or more baseless 
than the idea that men’s character and conduct 
and destiny are shaped and fixed by their circum- 
stances. Some of the very best men in the world 
have fought their way upward against moral obstacles 
at every step, and have found at last an environment 
that was suited to their aspirations and endeavors. 
And some of the very worst men in the world have 
fairly fought their way downward from an exalted 
starting-point in life, resisting at every step the moral 
influences and social restraints which tended to their 
good. They have not fallen, but have deliberately 
found their way from a good environment to a bad 
one, because they preferred the bad one. And as it 
has been, so it is to-day. Men are making their own 
choice, and are struggling upward or downward to 
their own place of destiny. And God permits to 
them, each and all, the privilege of this elective strug- 
gle—with its consequences. 


There are right ways and wrong ways of looking 
both at right things and wrong things. In every 
scene there is a certain relationship and consistency 
of parts which can be discerned only from one par- 
ticular point of view. Tourists often go a long dis- 
tance to see the semblance of a human face in a rocky 
cliff, or the figure of an animal in the contour of a 
landscape. But the chief interest in the face and in 
the figure lie in the fact that it is only from one cir- 
cumscribed position that they can be discerned. It 
is so with our view of human character. There are 
persons who from almost any standpoint seem cheery 
and smiling and pleasant ; and there are persons who 
are generally known as being “hard to get along 
with.” But so is the rugged cliff hard to get along 
with, if we attempt to find the face in it by scaling it, 
or by recklessly scrambling all around it. And, like 
the cliff, there is just one point from which all the 
features in that human character will fall into posi- 
tion, and the countenance of the spirit will come out 
smiling and bold andtrue. The cliff’s features and the 
spirit’s features do not change or come into being. We 
must change our attitude to them, if we would see 
them as they ought to be seen, and as they really are. 
So, when we see a human life that has been twisted 
and scarred and broken by loss and pain 4nd hard- 


whether, after all, there is not a beautiful spirit in 


themselves that make the human face a face divine. 


may be secured from the results of wasted hours. 


been on a fool’s errand, are very apt to grieve over 
the waste, as they consider it, of so many precious 
hours, The scholar who follows out a difficult clew 
to the end only to find it unproductive; the business 
man who throws all his thought and strength into a 





we may do s great many things that we know we 


Time-thrifty workers, who find themselves to have | may not be. 


who has painfully elaborated a line of thought which 

he in the end discovers to be specious or unprofitable; 

the visitor who journeys far and, after thorough search, 

fails to come across the person he is anxious to see,—is 

likely to lose heart, and is inclined to chide himself 
for such a profitless waste of time. Yet, if the disap- 

pointed seeker will look out for the gains to himself 
of his fool’s errand, he will find that that experience 
which cannot be made to pay its cost is a rare one. 

If he would be wise, he will take into account all 
those incidental insights by the way, which in the 
future, by germinating new ideas, and by suggestions 
that arise from them, may more than counterbalance 
the direct loss of the present. His activity, though 
profitless as to immediate results, may have proved a 
good drill in methods. Practice and skill in the use 
of method are often of more consequence to us than 
success itself. Moreover, he will have in mind that 
if his errand becomes a painfully impressed warning 
to him, it may save him many similar experiences in 
the future, and thus bring real, actual gain to him. 
Disappointment or failure is, in various ways, one of 
our most useful soul educators. Penitence, patience, 
resignation, humility, and many other things, come 
not except through much tribulation. So, in reckon- 
ing up the profit and loss of a so-called fool’s errand, 
let us not fail to remember that the gains of wisely 
improved failure may be among our most profitable 
possessions. 





NEVER PUNISH A CHILD IN ANGER. 


Anger is not always wrong. A parent may be 
angry without sin. And, as a matter of fact, most 
parents do get angry, whether they ought to or not. 
Children are sometimes very provoking, and parents 
are sometimes very much provoked. It is not always 
wrong to punish a child. A child may need punish- 
ing, and it may be a parent’s duty to punish a child 
accordingly. But it is always wrong for a parent to 
punish a child in anger; and however great may be 
the need of a child’s punishing, a parent ought never 
to administer punishment to a child while angry. 
Here is a rule which properly knows no exception; 
yet, as a matter of fact, probably nine-tenths of all 
the punishing of children that is done by parents in 
this world is done in anger. And this is one of the 
wrongs suffered by children through the wrong-doing 
of their parents. 

Anger is hot blood. Anger is passion. Anger is 
for the time being a controlling emotion, fixing the 
mind’s eye on the one point against which it is specifi- 
cally directed, to the forgetfulness of all else. But 
punishment is a judicial act, calling for a clear mind, 


ship, let us change our own attitude a little, and see | and a cool head, and a fair considering of every side 


of the case in hand. Anger is inconsistent with the 


the scarred: rock,—nay, whether it be not the scars | exercise of the judicial faculty ; therefore no one is 


competent to judge fairly while angry. If, indeed, 
the anger itself be just, the impulse of the angry man 


Lost time may be time gained. Profitableness| may be in the right direction, and the punishment 


he would inflict may be a fitting one; but, again, it 
At all events, he is not in a frame of 





new venture, and finds it unremunerative; the pastor 


mind to decide whether or not it isso; and it is his 
duty to wait until he can dispassionately view the 
case in another light than that in which it presents 
itself to his heated brain. No judge is worthy of the 
office he administers, if he acts on the impulse of his 
first estimate of a case before him, without taking 
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' time to see what can be shown on the other side of 
that case. And no parent acts worthily who jumps 
to the punishment of a child while under the impulse 
of an angry mood. 

There are strong provocatives to anger in many a 
child’s conduct, especially to a parent who is of an 
intense nature, with an inclination to quickness of 
temper. A child is disobedient at a point where it 
has been repeatedly told of its duty; it is quarrel- 
some with its playmates, or insolent toward its nurse; 
it is persistently irritable, or it gives way to a fit of 
ungovernable rage; it destroys property recklessly, 
or it endangers life and limb; it snatches away a 
plaything from a little brother, or it clutches its hands 
into its mother’s hair; it indulges in foul language, 
or it utters threats of revenge; it meets a proffered 
kiss with a slap or a scratch; its conduct may be 
even that which would excite anger in a saint, but 
it certainly is such as to excite anger in the average 
parent—who is not a saint, Then, while the parent 
is angry, and while punishment seems merited by the 
child, the temptation of the parent is to administer 
punishment; but that temptation is one that ought 
never to be yielded to, or, if yielded to, is a sin, 

Punishment may be needed in such a case, but the 
punishment, to be surely just and to be recognized as 
just, must be well considered, and must be adminis- 
tered in a manner to show that it is not the outcome 
of passionate impulse. No punishment ought to be 
administered by a parent at any time that would not 
be administered by that parent when he was cool and 
calm and deliberate, and after he had had a full and 
free talk on the subject with the child, in the child’s 
best state of mind. Whether the punishment that 
seems to the parent to be the desert of the child, while 
the parent is still angry, is the punishment that the 
parent would deem the fitting one in his cooler, calmer 
moments, can be better decided after the parent has 
looked at it in both frames of mind, than before he 
has had the advantage of a view from the standpoint 
of fuller deliberation. 

“What?” inquired a surprised parent, in con- 
versing with the present writer on this very subject, 
“do you say that I must never punish my boy while 
I’m angry with him? Why then I should hardly 
ever punish him at all. It is while I am sitting up 
for him hour after hour, when I’ve told him over and 
over again that he must come in early, evenings, that 
I feel like taking hold of him smartly when he does 
come in. If I should say nothing to him then, but 
should leave the matter until the next morning, I 
should sleep off all my feeling on the subject, and he 
wouldn’t be punished at all.” And that father, in 
that statement of the case, spoke for many a parent, 
in the whole matter of the punishing of a child while 
angry, The punishment which the child gets is the 
result of the passion of the parent, not of the parent’s 
sense of justice; and the child knows this to be the 
case, whether the parent does or not. ‘ 

How many boxes of the ear, and shakings of the 
shoulders, and slappings and strikings, and sentences 
of doom, which the children now get from their 
parents, would never be given if only the parents 
refrained from giving these while angry, but waited 
until they themselves were calm and unruffled, before 
deciding whether to give them or not! It is not by 
any means easy for a parent always to control him- 
self in his anger, so as to refrain from acting on the 
impulse which his anger imparts; but he who has 
not control of himself is the last person in the world 
to attempt the control of others. And not until a 
parent has himself in perfect control ought he to take 
his child in hand for the judicial investigation and 
treatment of his case as an evil-doer. 

Of course, there are cases where instant action on 
the part of parents in checking or controlling their 
children’s conduct is a necessity, whether the parent 
be excited or calm; ‘but in such cases the action, 
however vigorous or severe, is not in the line of 
punishment, but of conservation. A child may be 
thoughtlessly tugging away at the end of a table- 
cloth, with the liability of pulling over upon his head 





alk the table crockery, including the scalding tea- 
pot; or he may be endangering himself by reaching 
out toward a lighted lamp, or an open razor. No 
time is to be lost. If he does not respond to a word, 
he must be dealt with promptly and decisively. A 
sharp rap on the fingers may be the surest available 
means of saving him from a disaster. So, again, he 
may be aiming a missile at a costly mirror, or at a 
playmate’s head, in a fit of temper. Not a moment 
can be wasted. Angry or not angry, the parerit may 
have to clutch at the child’s lifted arm to save prop- 
erty or life. In such a case wise action is called for, 
regardless of the frame of mind of him who acts. 
But this is the action of the peace-keeper rather than 
of the minister of justice. The parent fills for the 
moment the place of the policeman on his beat, rather 
than of the judge on his bench. The question of 
punishment for the child’s action is yet to be con- 
sidered; and that, again, must be delayed until pas- 
sion has cooled, and there is no anger in the parent’s 
mind. 


A child knows when punishment is administered 
to him in anger, and when it is administered to him 
in a purely judicial frame of mind; and a child puts 
his estimate accordingly on him who administers the 
punishment. In a city mission-school, many years 
ago, there was a wild set of boys who seemed to do 
all in their power to anger and annoy their teachers. 
Cases of discipline were a necessity there ; for again 
and again a boy attempted violence to a teacher, and 
force was required to save the teacher from serious 


‘harm. But love swayed those teachers even when 


force on their part was a necessity; and the boys 
seemed to understand this. There came a time, how- 
ever, when the young superintendent, who had often 
held a scholar in check by force, was made public 
sport of in such a way, with the coarse linking of a 
young teacher’s name with his in ridicule, that his 
indignation was aroused, and he evidently showed 
this as he took hold of the offender with vigor and 
positiveness. Instantly the boy started back in evi- 
dent surprise, with the reproachful exclamation: 
“Trumbull, you’re mad ; and that’s wicked.” Those 
words taught a lesson to that young superintendent 
which he has never forgotten. They showed him 
that his power over those rough boys was a moral 
power, and that it pivoted on his retaining power over 
himself. It was theirs to get him angry if they 
could; but if they succeeded he was a failure, and 
they knew it. And that lesson is one that parents 
as well as superintendents could learn to advantage. 


When a parent punishes a child only in love, and 
without being ruffled by anger, the child is readier 
to perceive the justice of the punishment, and is 
under no temptation to resent passion with passion. 
A child who had been told by her father, that if she 
did a certain thing he must punish her for it, came 
to him, on his return home, and informed him that 
she had transgressed in the thing forbidden. He 
expressed sincere regret for this. “But you said, 
papa, that you would punish me for it,” she added. 
“Yes, my dear child, and I must keep my word,” 
was his answer. Then, as he drew her lovingly to 
him, he told her just why he must punish her. Look- 
ing up into his face with tearful trust, she said: “ You 
don’t like to punish me,—do you, papa?” “ Indeed 
I don’t, my child,” he said, in earnestness. “ It hurts 
you more than it hurts me,—doesn’t it, papa?” was 
her sympathetic question, as if she were more troubled 
for her father than for herself. “ Yes, indeed it does, 
my darling child,” was his loving rejoinder. And 
the punishment which that father gave and that 
daughter received under circumstances like these, was 
a cause of no chafing between the two even for the 
moment, while it brought its gain to both, as no act 
of punishment in anger, however just in itself, could 
ever bring, in such a case. 

Punishment -received by a child from an angry 
parent is an injury to both parent and child. The 
parent is the worse for yielding to the temptation to 
give way to anger against a child. The child is 
harmed by knowing that his parent has done wrong. 





A child ¢an be taught to know that he deserves pun- 
ishment. A child needs no teaching to know that 
his parent is wrong in punishing him while angry. 
No parent ought to punish a child except with a 
view to the child’s good. And in order to do good 
to a child through his punishing, a parént must reli- 
giously refrain from punishing him while angry. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


In these days of united Bible study, it is not so easy to 
distinguish the denominational peculiarities of a lesson- 
help writer as it-was in the days when catechisms were 
more prominent than the Bibie text in Sunday-schook 
study, and this is one of the gains of united Bible study. 
A North Carolirfavcorrespondent wants light on the 
denominational proclivities of the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times. He says: 

Please tell me of what religious denomination the Editor [of 
The Sunday School Times] is, I sometimes read extracts tomy 
Sunday-school from it, and somebody says, ‘That is from a 
Quaker paper.” Isay “No.” I think he is a Presbyterian, 
but do not know. 

In the immediate editorial office force of The Sunday 
School Times there are workers belonging to the Baptist, 
Congregational, Episcopal, Lutheran, Methodist, and 
Presbyterian churches. And among the regular writers 
and workers on the paper, there are at least three other 
religious denominations represented. The North Caro- 
lina correspondent is right when he says that The Sunday 
School Times is not a Quaker paper, although it often 
contains valued writings from members of the Society of 
Friends. 


There are questions of Bible interpretation on which 
fair-minded and reverent scholars have differed from the 
beginning, and are likely to differ until theend. Among 
these questions is one that reJates to the second coming 
of Christ. All are agreed that the Bible foretells such a 
coming; but not all are agreed that that coming is 
imminent, that it may be at any moment. There are 
those who understand the Bible to teach that the mil- 
lennium, or the thousand years of Christ’s reign on earth 
foretold in Revelation, is to precede his second visible 
coming, while others understand that that period is to 
be ushered in by his coming. This is purely a question 
of Bible interpretation; and, as such, all Bible students 
ought to approach it with a reverent desire to know the 
truth from the teachings of the Bible text. Yet it is 
unmistakably the fact that those who differ in their 
understanding of the Bible teachings on this point, are 
prone to condemn with undue sharpness the opinions of 
those who differ with them. It is in view of this prone- 
ness that a Massachusetts reader inquires as follows: 

Earnestly hoping that you will not consider the question an 
unprofitable one, I write to ask: Why is it that the belief in 
Christ’s pre-millennial second coming, as explained and pre- 
sented by certain noted evangelists of the present day, seems to 
be so generally in disrepute among ministers and members of 
evangelical churches? And, if I may make so bold: What is 
your own interpretation of the multitude of Scripture references 
to this event in psalm and prophecy, Gospel, Epistle, and Reve- 
lation? I write from no idle curiosity, but was encouraged to 
do so from an expression in the “ Illustrative Applications” of 
The Sunday School Times for December 22, in which you speak 
of “‘ these days of further progress toward readiness for the second 
coming of Christ to establish his kingdom permanently.” This 
expression may, or may not, recognize the belief in question. 
The writer having for more than twenty years been a member 
of a Congregational church, has, naturally, accepted its tradi- 
tions, and shared its prejudices (seemingly well grounded) 
against the manifestations of “Second Adventism,”—so called, 
—but has only recently learned something of what it means to 
“search the Scriptures.” In this and kindred instances, may 
we not hope to find the truth? And may it not set us free from 
this depressing fog of vagueness of belief, fashionable doubt, and 
private speculation concerning certain nominally received doc- 
trines, which, it would seem, must be at variance with the pur- 
pose of God’s revelation to his children? As a mother of boys 
and girls, and teacher in the Sunday-school, who has taken 
great satisfaction in your lucid explanations of hard things, I 
would gratefully accept a word concerning this matter, if you 
think it proper, in “ Notes on Open Letters.” 

It is true that what is popularly known as “Second 
Adventism,” or “ Premillennialism,” is commonly asso- 
ciated with peculiarities of belief and modes of action 
which have excited prejudice against the holders of the 
premillennial view of Christ’s coming. It is also true 
that many advocates of the premillennial view have 
exhibited such vagaries of opinion in connection with 
this advocacy as have justly provoked censure, if not 
contempt. But all this is apart from the simple ques- 


tion: Does the Bible teach that Christ may appear at 
‘any moment, and that it becomes every disciple of his 
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to be faithfully at work for him, so as to be found on 
duty at his coming? While this question is answered 
differently by different Bible students, it is answered in 
the affirmative by many an earnest and truth-seeking 
student of the Word and untiring worker for souls. 
For himself, the Editor of the Sunday School Times 
need only say, that he can find in the words of Jesus or 
of his inspired disciples no declaration or teaching that 
seems to bind our Lord to give a thousand years’ notice 
of his second coming. Yet the Editor of the Sunday 
School Times would have every Bible student.learn the 
truth on this point for himself, from a reverent, prayerful 
study of the text itself, without allowing his interest in 
that study to absorb his entire endeavors, or permitting 
that truth, as a truth, to overshadow other Bible truths 
concerning personal duty and personal hope, in their 
sphere. 


There is no more important factur in teaching than 
wise reviewing. There is no more important Sunday- 
school lesson in the quarter than the quarterly review 
lesson. Without reviewing there is, in fact, no assured 
teaching. And without a quarterly review of the lessons 
there is no assurance of profit from the teaching of the 
Sunday-school lessons of the quarter. Yet reviewing 
has, as_a rule, little prominence in the work of Sunday- 
school teaching; and the quarterly review lesson is 
thought little of in the Sunday-school lesson-teaching of 
the quarter. The chief cause of this trouble is, that so 
fe’. Sunday-school teachers are teachers, and that what 
pisses «mong them for teaching cannot well be reviewed. 
As it 1s in the teacher’s chair, so is it in the superin- 
tendent’s desk. Talking or discoursing is so generally 
supposed to be teaching, and teaching is so generally 
supposed to be talking or discoursing, that both super- 
intendent and teacher are inclined to look upon review- 
ing as a repetition of the talking or discoursing which 
passed for teaching in the first place. Hence, if the 
teacher has already said his or her say on the lesson, it 
seems fair for the superintendent to review the lesson by 
having his say on the same lesson, or on the series of 
lessons under review. But in this way of teaching and 
reviewing, the teaching is not teaching, and the review- 
ing is not reviewing. The teaching is merely talking, 
and the reviewing is merely more talking. These facts 
have an important bearing upon the subject presented by 
a New York State correspondent, who writes as follows: 

As the question of reviews is one in which I am much inter- 
ested, may I ask whether it is more customary to have the 
review lesson taught by the superintendent omby the teacher? 
In either case, why? Ever since I had my first class of boys 
given me, I have had the desire—as yet ungratified—to teach 
a review lesson. All the schools with which I have been con- 
nected, and, so far as my knowledge goes, all those which I 
have visited, with one notable exception, have had the lesson 
taught from the desk. The story of that exception may be 
worth telling ; for it suggests a somewhat novel way of teach- 
ing the lesson. I was visiting a school in one of our large cities 
on review Sunday, and was asked if I would like to go in a 
class. ‘On my assenting, the superintendent said he would put 
me with a lady who was considered one of their finest teachers. 
All we did in the class that afternoon was to read, verse by 
verse, the first five lessons of the quarter; and as the teacher 
had not looked at the lesson during the week, I, the visitor, 
was obliged to tell her where those were to be found. The only 
remark she made (one which came at the end of every lesson) 
was: “I hope you remember what I said about this when we 
studied it;”? but as there was only one young lady in the class 
beside myself, and as she had been away the greater part of the 
quarter, the peculiar power and significance of that one remark 
was lost. This may, or may not, have a bearing upon the ques- 
tion; but, if the superintendents conduct the lesson because 
they are afraid of such teaching as this, why do they not teach 
every lesson? In other words, I come back. to my first ques- 
tion: Isit customary for superintendents to conduct the review ? 
If so, why ? 

There is no prevailing custom in this matter. There 
are teachers who teach their scholars, and who review 
their scholars in what has been taught. And there are 
superintendents who review their schools in the line of 
the lesson teachings. But there are more superinten- 
dents and teachers who never teach, but who are always 

ready to talk—review Sunday or any other Sunday. As 
to the particular class named by way of illustration, it is 
obvious that that teacher neither taught nor reviewed. 
Every teacher ought to be taught to teach, ought to be 
taught how to teach, ought to be taught to review, and 
ought to be taught howtoreview. Then full time ought 
to be given to every teacher to teach and to review, apart 
from any teaching or any reviewing attempted by the 
superintendent. The majority of superintendents and 
of teachers are probably lacking in a knowledge and 
practice of the best methods of work. It will be a very 
different day from the present one, when the majority is 


VISION. 
BY RICHARD E. BURTON. 


We call the angels happier than we: 

But if they count among their higher powers 

The vision that will let them watch and see 

The manifold wide sorrows that are ours 
With passing of the hours; 


If they can look upon a town by night, 
And see the suffering, and hear each ery 
That rises from sick hearts, and know the blight 
Of sin, and feel how many long to die,— 
If all of these they spy,— 


Then would it seem we mortals are more blessed, 

We mortal folk who mercifully are blind 

To half the hatefulness from east to west, 

And so have room to believe the world is kind, 
And gain a gladder mind. 


Or is it that these self-same angels’ eyes 

Are never dimmed by tears, because they know 

That all their Master’s plannings are most wise, 

That all the years are good that come and go? 
God grant that it be so! 


- New York. 





CHRISTIAN GUILDS. 


BY PROFESSOR CHARLES A, BRIGGS, D.D. 


The Christian Church, from the earliest times, has 
found it necessary to organize brotherhoods and associa- 
tions of various kinds, in order to efficiency in Christian 
work. Such brotherhoods are older than any existing 
ecclesiastical organization. Among the Greeks, the 
Romans, and the Jews, associations of various kinds 
were made, for purposes of trade, pleasure, charity, and 
religion. The early Christians took advantage of Roman 
laws and the customs of the several provinces of the 
Roman Empire governing such associations, and organ- 
ized themselves in the same way. These organizations, 
or brotherhoods, were of immense advantage to the 
Christian Church in its origin and early history. They 
furnished a legal form in which it could organize itself 
and carry on its religious and benevolent work. 

After the Church had gained a strong external organi- 
zation and a hierarchical constitution, the Christian 
guilds lost for a while their importance; but the heretical 
sects still continued to make use of them for the secret 
propagation of their errors, 

In the Middle Ages we find these guilds active in the 
service of the sects of various kinds, which claimed 
descent from the pure apostolic doctrine, which had been 
perpetuated in these secret societies, as they claimed, 
while the ecclesiastical organization of the church had 
misled the church into error. But the medisval church 
was compelled to meet the sects on their own ground, 
and, accordingly, the monastic orders arose, and num- 
berless religious guilds, with the design of advancing the 
interests of the church. There can be little doubt that 
these monastic orders and religious guilds were of im- 
mense service to the church of the Middle Age. They 
did not succeed, however, in their designs of extermi- 
nating the heretical secret guilds, 

At the Reformation the Protestant princes not only 
destroyed the monastic orders of their lands, but also the 
religious guilds. But the Anabaptists still continued to 
make use of them, as did'their ancestors, the heretical 
sects of the Middle Age; and they could not be entirely 
suppressed. The neglect of the Protestants to organize 
Protestant guilds was a serious mistake, that left it 
exposed to the more vigorous and better organized 
forces of the Jesuit order. The Puritans and the Pietists 
overcame this defect of Protestantism to some extent by 
the organization of pious bands, for prayer and prophe- 
sying witlrin the parish churches; and with these organi- 
zations the revival of Protestantism began. This method 
was also used by Wesley and the Methodists in the 
eighteenth century, and has thus descended to our 
times. 

The wonderful growth of large cities in the present 
century, and the increased necessity of religious work 
in addition to that of the stated ministry, occasioned the 
rise and development of the modern guilds and associa- 
tions. The guilds in Europe have been chiefly organized 
within the parish churches, and in subordination to the 
churches. But in America the associations have been 
chiefly prominent outside of ecclesiastical organizations. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association is the largest 
and most important of these associations. It was formed 
in London in 1844. The Boston association was organized 
in 1851. Its growth has been very rapid, and its develop- 
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globe. The international Association now embraces some - 
three thousand different associations in different parts of 
the world, Itis entirely undenominational in character, 
It is, however, Protestant as distinguished from Roman 
Catholic, and Evangelical as distinguished from Unita- 
rian and Rationalistic; but it admits into its membership 
all the sects of Protestantism. It is friendly to the Evan- 
gelical churches, but is entirely independent in its organi- 
zation and in its work, 

The Society of Christian Endeavor was organized in 
Portland, Maine, in 1881, with sixty-eight members. It 
has grown even more rapidly than the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. It now reports more than three 
hundred thousand members. It organizes young Chris- 
tians within the local church, and aims to set them at 
work for Christ and his church, It lays great stress upon 
meetings for prayer. It embraces both sexes. There 
are three classes of members: 1. Activemembers, These 
must be professing Christians, 2. Associate members, 
These are those who are not professing Christians, but 
who are willing to help in the work. 3. Honorary 
members. Those who, though no longer young, are 
interested in the society, and desire to help it. 

The Society of Christian Endeavor is not a part of the 
church, for it has its own independent organization 
within the church, and is not responsible to the authori- 
ties of the church. It is, moreover, associated with other 
societies of different denominations in a general society, 
which is and must be undenominational. But the Society 
aims to work in harmony with the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties of the church, and therefore the officers of the 
church are ex oficio honorary members, and the pastor 
is ex officio a member of the executive committee; and 
he may be, and often is, ez officio president of the society. 
It is evident that the Society of Christian Endeavor is 
actuated by the same principles, and it has the same 
religious spirit and evangelical basis, as the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. They differ in that the 
Young Men’s Christian Association works chiefly beyond 
the limits of the local churches, while the Society of Cliris- 
tian Endeavor works chiefly within the local churches. 

The Church of England took the lead in the organiza- 
tion of parish guilds. This was due largely to the 
Anglo-Catholic revival. These parish guilds embrace 
communicants of both sexes who desire to engage in 
Christian work, and to give active help to the officers of 
the congregation. They have special services, and spe- 
cial prayers composed for them, and vows of service that 
they assume. These parish guilds are, so far as | know, 
entirely parochial. They have not been united in any 
general organization. Such parish guilds have been 
introduced into the Protestant Episcopal parishes in 
this country. 

The Church of Scotland was the first to undertake the 
organization of guilds under the ecclesiastical direction 
of the Church, and in accordance with its forms and 
methods. The work began in 1881 unier the direction 
of the Committee on Christian Life and Work, Professor 
Charteris of Edinburgh being the efficient chairman, 
These were young men’s guilds. In 1882 no less than 
83 parish guilds were organized. These zrew in 1884 to 
156. Then four Presbyterial councils were organized; 
that is, in-four of the Presbyteries of the church where 
parish guilds were sufficiently numerous, these parish 
P cuilds were organized in Presbyterial councils embracing 
all the parish guilds in the Presbytery. The work of 
organization went on until in the report of 1888 there 
were 15 Presbyterial councils and 491 parish guilds. No 
synodical organization has yet been made, but this may 
be looked for in the not distant future. The Committee 
on Christian Life and Work found not a few parish asso- 
ciations of various kinds already in existence. It did 
not seek to destroy them, but used them. Thus the 
Barony Church at Glasgow had an ancient parish asso- 
ciation which was affiliated with the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. This association did not change its 
name. It simply adopted some of the new features of 
the guild system, and became at once a member of the 
Presbyterial Council, and retained its connection with 
the Young Men’s Christian Association of Glasgow. So 
far as I can learn, this has been the method of the guild 
organization throughout. It has not destroyed any effi- 
cient organization already in existence. It inspired these 
with new energy. It did not break connections with the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, but allowed these 
to continue, and made them more fruitful. It organized 
many new associations, and these new associations not 
infrequently stretched out their arms to the undenomi- 
national Young Men’s Christian Associations at the 
same time that they united in the closer ecclesiastical 
organization. 
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young men’s guilds. The necessity soon arose for some 
‘provision for young women also. Accordingly in 1886 
the Church of Scotland authorized its committee to 
organize the Woman’s Guild. This has been organized 
in three circles: 1. Woman’s Guild, comprising “all 
women who are engaged in the service of Christ, and all 
who desire to be trained forservice.’” 2, Woman Workers, 
Guild, comprising ail trained women actively engaged in 
Christian service. 38, Deaconesses, women trained in 
the Training Institute for Special Mission Work. There 
were, at the iast report, 32 woman’s guilds with 2,087 
members. The Training Home has been established in 
Edinburgh with an excellent body of lady teachers. 

The guilds of the Church of Scotland not only provide 
for the organization of Christian workers within the lines 
of the Presbyterial organization of the church, but they 
also advance to the all-important work of training Chris- 
tian workers. The training of the workers in the guilds 
is by means of lectures, text-books, and examinations 
with prizes. The deaconesses’ training-school is to give 
that higher theological education for women which is 
provided for men in the Scottish universities. 

In 1885 the Free Church of Scotland undertook the 

organization of guilds under the direction of the Com- 
mittee on the Welfare of the Youth of the Church, They 
reported to the iast General Assembly 92 congregational 
guilds, one Presbyterial guild, and a General Guild em- 
bracing all the guilds of the church. The work of these 
guilds is essentially the same as those of the Church 
of Scotland. ; 
_. It is clear that the guilds of the Church of Scotland 
differ from the Societies of Christian Endeavor in several 
important particulars: 1. They are strictly parish or 
congregational guilds, not only within the geographical 
limits of the lecal church, as the Societies of Christian 
Endeavor, but also within the organization of the local 
church itself. The officers of the congregation are not 
honorary members, but real members, and also directing 
and governing members. The congregational guild is 
thus one of the arms of the parish, as much so as the 
clrurch prayer-meeting or pastor’s Bible class, and even 
more so than the American Sunday-school. For the 
American Sunday-school is often only nominally a part 
of the church, but really in-many cases independent of 
the pastor and officers of the church, electing its own 
officers without their knowledge or consent. The parish 
guild in the churches of Scotland is the church itself, 
organized under its own officers for Christian work. 

2. The Societies of Christian Endeavor are united with 
other societies in an undenominational union. This has 
the advantage of promoting the spirit of good-fellowship 
between the different denominations. The guilds of the 
churches of Scotiand have a Presbyterial union. All 
the guilds of the churches of the Presbytery are united 
together in a union, Thus the ecclesiastical advantage 
is gained, and the closer union of workers of the same 
faith and order, working in entire harmony with the 
Presbytery. There are vast advantages in this. The 
congregations learn from their sisters much more readily 
than strangers. The experience of the churches of Scot- 
land is that as soon as a sufficient number of guilds have 
been organized to constitute a Presbyterial union, the 
guild system extends with wonderful rapidity into 
churches that have never thought of any kind of asso- 
ciation before. Furthermore, when the influence of the 
Presbytery is given in favor of the guild organization, 
the guild organization becomes a recognized part of the 
work of the church. 

8. But the advantages of this Presbyterial union cul- 
minate in the training of Christian workers. It is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to train Christian workers in 
congregational or parish guilds. But if they can be 
united into Presbyterial unions under the direction of 
presbyteries or other ecclesiastical bodies, then the 
workers may be trained by general co-operation and the 
employment of competent teachers, lectures, text-books, 
examinations, and the like. This method of training is 
at work in Scotland, but it is easy to see that it might 
be made much more efficient and thorough. It is possi- 
ble to train Christian workers in an undenominational 
union; but as things now are, and are likely to continue 
to be for some time at least, it is better for the Christian 
workers of each denomination to be trained by them- 
selves, It would be possible to combine a certain elect 
number for trainiag in undenominational unions; but 
the great majority of Christian workers who need train- 
ing would keep away, or be kept away, from such unde- 
nominational training, partly because they need training 
for special work in the forms and methods and doctrines 
of their own denomination, and partly because of the 
colorless character of a teaching which many think is 

ealculated to undermine the efficiency of the organized 





churches of Christ. If denominational unions of this 
kind were organized with denominational training, it 
would not be difficult to cultivate the spirit of union by 
occasional exchanges of lectures and joint meetings. 

4, Another advantage of the Presbyterial unions is 
that these may constitute a sort of exchange for Chris- 
tian workers. In this way the weak churches and mis- 
sion stations may be aided by Christian workers from 
stranger churches. Such an exchange is greatly needed, 
especially in our large cities, and also between our large 
cities themselves and their own suburbs, : 

5. Another advantage of the parish guild is its flexi- 
bility and comprehensiveness. There are two difficulties 
in our churches at the present time: (1.) The associa- 
tions are too special. Zealous ladies and gentlemen 
become interested in certain important matters, and 
make them a hobby, and organize associations for the 
promotion of these special objects, Unless there is a 
sufficient number of zealous persons interested in a 
variety of objects, some one or more special objects will 
absorb the attention of a congregation, and other objects 
of as great, and even greater, interest will be overlooked 
or forgotten. If, howédver, the congregation be large, 
and there are many enthusiasts in it, there will be 
several rival associations contending for the mastery. 
Now the parish guild overcomes both of these evils. Its 
design is to organize and train Christian workers, and to 
direct in all forms of Christian work. It covers the 
denominational work within the parish, and in the rela- 
tion of the parish to the greater missionary work of the 
denomination. 

It also covers the undenominational work. The guilds 
of the Church of Scotland are essentially fellowship 
guilds. The second most prominent feature is the 
literary branch. All must unite in fellowship and the 
more specific Christian work; but only a portion will 
engage in the literary work, There are also singing- 
clubs, Bible classes, white cross branches, temperance 
branches, athletic clubs. Indeed, every form of Chris- 
tian, social, benevolent, and physical culture may come 
within the sphere of the parish guild. These are not so 
many separate and rival organizations, but branches of 
one organization, so that the unity in the guild does not 
prevent the variety of the interest. This gives freedom 
to some to extend the operations of the guild into the 
social, the literary, and the physical culture, and at the 
same time enables others to confine it to the strictly 
religious work of the church. 

It will be evident that the guild system of the churches 
in Scotland is an advance upon anything that we have 
yet organized in America. I think that it would be of 
immense service to American Christianity if each de- 
nomination would organize such guilds in all its churches, 
and associgfe them in unions in accordance with its own 
ecclesiastical forms. 

But some are asking what then will become of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and the Society of 
Christian Endeavor. In my opinion, there is no reason 
why the parish guild should interfere in any way with 
these existing organizations, Any influence that the 
ecclesiastical unions will have upon the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and the Society of Christian 
Endeavor will only be favorable. If there are any who 
think that these undenominational societies are destined 
*to break down and destroy the Protestant denominations, 
the parish guilds will certainlyjprevent such aruin. But 
for those who have a correct understanding of the relation 
of these societies to the Protestant churches, there need be 
no difficulty in the parish guild. It seem to me that it 
will be the work of the parish guild to organize and direct: 
the Christian workers in the parish. It will be the work 
of the denominational unions to train the Christian 
workers, and direct and help them by larger experience 
and counsel. It can only be for the advantage of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and the Society of 
Christian Endeavor that all these Christian workers 
should be organized and trained. The Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor is an undenominational union, with which 
the parish guilds may unite with perfect freedom. The 
Societies of Christian Endeavor in the congregations 
would be transformed into parish guilds, but they would 
continue their fellowship with the Society of Christian 
Endeavor. The organization of an increased number of 
parish guilds can only be helpful to the undenominational 
union,— unless that union is ambitious to control the 
Christian workers in the denominations, and would regard 
an ecclesiastical union of the guildsasarival. Iftherebe 
any such feeling in the general organization of the Society 
of Christian Endeavor, its death is sure, and the quicker it 
dies the better. But I have never heard or supposed that 
it had any other aim than to promote the best work for 





deavor would thus have a grand work before it, as an 
undenominational exchange for Christian workers. 

The Young Men’s Christiqgn Association has a work of 
its own, outside of the limits of churches. There is little 
doubt that it sometimes unintentionally encroaches on 
the work of the local churches, and gives annoyance to 
Christian pastors and ecclesiastical authorities. But such 
cases of friction are less than one would be likely to 
expect. That they are so few is an evidence of the great 
efforts that are put forth to avoid friction. The work of 
the parish guild can only be helpful to the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, for it furnishes them a much 
larger number of trained workers, A parish guild would 
naturally have a committee to look after the work of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, just as is the case 
at present in the guilds of the Church of Scotland, and 
this committee. would co-operate with the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and so remove many occasions 
for friction. 

In one respect, the Scottish churches, in my opinion, 
have made a mistake. The organization of separate 
guilds for young men and young women may be better 
for Scotland, and possibly for some churches in this 
country; but it is better for most American churches to 
combine the sexes in the parish guild, as in the Societies 
for Christian Endeavor. However, there is no reason 
why the parishes should not have their freedom in this 
matter. But, whatever may be decided upon in the 
parishes,—and it is certain that there will be differences 
of opinion on this point,—all men’s guilds and women’s 
guilds should be united in the same union. 

The guild system opens up many questions of great 
importance for our times. It is clear that the Christian 
Church never has been efficient when it has depended 
altogether upon preaching from the pulpits by ordained 
ministers. It could not have mastered the Roman empire, 
or the German tribes, without the organization of the 
laity in associations, guilds, and orders for Christian 
work. ‘There never was a time when the Christian 
Church had a greater strain upon her energies than at 
present; and this strain can be sustained only by the 
organization of the entire church—men, women, and 
children,—as workers for Christ. The great military 
organizations of Europe teach the Church that she must 
organize her citizens in some similar efficient method as 
an army of Christ, and set it on the march to that great 
war that will result in the conquest of the world for our 
God and Saviour. 


Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 





LIFE’S WORK. 
BY THE REV. EPIPHANIUS WILSON. 
I sought the oracle that all men seek, 
The heart, whose wishes in the twilight speak, 
“How shall I build renown upon a rock? 
Shall I release the statue from the block, 
To smile on nations to the end of time ? 
Or set the pulse-beats of the world to rhyme? 
“ Or in the battle-field outstrip the bold? 
Or barter leisure for a prize of gold? 
“Or climb the steep where power is thronéd high? ” 
A voice from out the darkness did reply :— 
“The statue, broken, forfeits all thy fame; 
One battle blow may quench thy hero flame ; 
“Thy song upon the crowded breeze will die; 
Wealth bring thee_ail but immortality. 
“Thou shalt not hold the slippery wand of power 
Beyond the fickle favor of an hour. 


“ But if with steady hand thou dost control, 
Undaunted, the twin coursers of thy soul, 
A fadeless wreath awaits thee at the goal.” 


New York, 





A PROTESTANT SUNDAY-SCHOOL IN 
ATHENS. 


BY WOODWARD, 


Leaving my hotel early one Sanday morning last 
April, I made my way, Bible in hand, down along 
Hermes Street to the west, and, turning to the left, I 
found myself in the maze of bazaars and streets directly 
under the north slope of the Acropolis. Picking my 
way along by the famous “Tower of the Winds,” and 
on past the Agora and the Stoa of Attala, I came out at 
the base of the low rocky hill just west of the Acropolis, 
which goes by the name of the ‘‘ Areopagus,” and which 
recalls many of the illustrious events in the history of 
Greece, and is especially dear to any student of the 
Bible as being probably the very spot where Paul stood 
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Climbing up the rather steep ascent, I found rude steps 
carved out of the rocks, the only indications of former use. 

The view from the top is very striking. To the north 
and east stretches modern Athens. ' The market-place 
now, as of old, is near at hand, As Paul spoke, the 
rabble in the “ agora” could almost have heard his words 
about the altar he had passed, dedicated to “ the unknown 
God.” Immediately to the south-east rises the great 
mass of the Acropolis, hardly an arrow’s flight away. 
The massive ruins of the Propylea, the Erechtheum, 
and the Parthenon bear witness to the magnificence of 
the buildings upon which Paul’s eye rested. The splen- 
did statue of Pallas Athene has vanished; but even in 
the wreck of these noblest structures of a pagan civiliza- 
tion we find a skill and a beauty unexcelled by our most 
perfect modern buildings. If ever there were dwellings 
fit for the habitation of the gods, those wonderful struc- 
tures, piled one back-of the other with a grace unexam- 
pled, were the ones. Sitting down upon the rock, I 
opened my Bible and read Paul’s speech. As I glanced 
from the sacred page upon the mass of modern ruins, I 
imagined that Paul must have made a gesture up towards 
those beautiful temples, glistening in their Pentelic mar- 
ble, when he proclaimed to the Athenians: “The God 
that made the world and all things therein, being Lord 
of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands, neither is served by men’s hands as though he 
needed anything, seeing he himself giveth to all life and 
breath and all things.” The very best that the human 
race has done in the architectural line during the six or 
eight thousand years of its existence falls far short of 
the mark. 

Revolving these thoughts in my mind, I descended 
the Areopagus, passed around the west end of the Acro- 
polis, past the theater of Dionysus, and came out on 
Philhellene Street. To my right rose the huge columns 
of the temple of Zeus Olympia. Directly opposite to 
this stands a very humble dwelling, or what appears at 
first sight to be one; and on that day in April I found a 
front door open, and groups of children and older people 
passingin. It is the unpretentious building of the Greek 
Protestant Church. I went upstairs into an airy, com- 
modious, but very plain, room, which is used for the 
regular preaching services as well as for the Sunday- 
school. Upon the wall back of the desk, in Greek char- 
acters, was the creed. A small organ stood at the left. 
Rolls of maps stood in the corner. The seats were of 
the plainest. In front of the pulpit was a table prepared 
for the communion service that was to come later. Drs 
Kalopothakes, the leader of the Greé& Evangelical 
Church, was present as superintendent. He has borne 
the brunt of the battle for Bible truth in Athens now for 
over a quarter of a century, and marks of care are on his 
face. But he is still at work as hard as though he was 
a young man. His wife and niece were also present as 
teachers and organists. 

The groups of girls and boys filed in in a most orderly 
manner, and took their places. Young men and women 
filled up the seats of several classes. There was one 
class of twenty young men. The uniform of the Greek 
army was scattered about the company, showing that the 
soldiers were being reached. The hymn-books had a 
decidedly American appearance, and most of the tunes 
were such as we are accustomed to useg The title of the 
book carried me back to Bible times. oe was Umnologion 
dia theian latreian meta mousikes, The exercises were 
opened by singing “Old Hundred” with appropriate 
Greek words. Prayer was offered by the pastor, and the 
lesson read. Then we sang “ Duke Street” and “ Rock- 
ingham.” The classes thereupon commenced the study 
of the lesson. I could not understand what was said, but 
I was much impressed with the earnestness shown by all 
the pupils. The older ones turned their Bibles as though 
it was a customary exercise with them. Their faces 
were more eager than I remember to have seen the faces 
of any Sunday-school audience in any other place, at 
home or abroad. I could not help but feel that the 
truth of the Scriptures had a special adaptability to the 
minds and lives of those Greeks, I think Paul, could 
he visit Athens to-day, would take more pleasure in that 
little Sunday-school than in the splendid ceremonial in 
the cathedral. When the lessons were through, Dr. 
Kalopothakes asked some general questions, and re- 
ceived a good response. After singing “Hebron” and 
“Coronation” the school was dismissed. 

In the preaching service that followed, and in the 
communion service that succeeded, I was impressed with 
the advantage that that Greek audience had over me. 
The gospel was being preached to them in almost the 
identical words of the apostles. They could grasp in- 
stinctively many of those delicate distinctions that elude 
the best ear, however carefully trained, When the 





grand old’ words of the eleventh chapter of 1 Corin- 
thians rolled out so naturally from the lips of the 
speaker, my imagination could almost grasp that scene 
of fellowship as it was participated in by the apostles 
themselves, and observed by them in all their wanderings. 

There aré very few Sunday-schools in Greece. They 
are almost unknown in the Greek Orthodox Church, 
which is the state church. But there is one encouraging 
fact about Greece: in all the elementary schools of the 
land the New Testament is a text-book,—made so by 
law. The children of Greece, of all religions, are com- 
pelled to study the Gospels, and learn by heart large 
portions of them. It is true the text used is that of the 
original New Testament; but the New Testament Greek 
is so like modern Greek that even the simplest child can 
understand the Gospels. So the Bible is taught far better 
in the schools of Greece than it is in the public schools 
of the United States; and a far larger proportion of 
Greek children can tell you the incidents in the life of 
our Lord than would be true of American children. 

The hope of Greece is ig the coming generation, and 
we should pray that the time may be hastened when 
Bible truth will be known and followed among all the 
two millions of that interesting peninsula, 

Marietta College, Ohio. 
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HOW THEY CELEBRATED GEORGE 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY AT 
THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


“Hurrah, boys! The master is going to celebrate 
Washington’s Birthday ! ” 

The boy shouting this was Phil Marston. The master 
was the grammar-school teacher, Mr. T. Peirce (‘‘T.” for 
Timothy). There was a good deal to Mr. T. Peirce; for 
he was long in legs and long in arms, as culprits trying 
to get away from justice could testify. He had, too, “a 
long head;” for he was quick and shrewd. Those who 
plotted mischief feared him; the doers of it trembled. 

Titis stern disciplinarian, T. Peirce, had made up his 
mind to celebrate in his school Washington's Birthday, 
and Phil was telling the news to a group of boys. 

* How celebrate?” asked Artemas Peavey. 

“Oh! Billy Ames has a piece to speak, and ’Tilda 
Jones reads, and a lot of us have this dialogue: ‘ Be 
honest when it pays, and especially when it does not 
pay.’ I reckon that is because they say George Wash- 
ington was honest.” 

“Funny!” said John Simes. 
it pays.” 

“So do I, but T. Peirce got up the dialogue. And 
say, fellers, keep dark! Don’t tell the public, because 
the public is to be invited. The master has sent Billy 
Teele round to raise money for a magnificent engraving 
of the capitol of our country. Going to hang it on the 
wall; andSusie Merrill, standing on a stool,—she is short, 
you know, but has a good voice,—is going to pull away 
a veil and show the*national capitol, and she makes a 
speech before that. Now won’t that take? It will be 
in the afternoon.” 

“Oh! we will have a lively time,” said Bartholomew 
Perry. 

A portion of the above program was scon carried out, 
and successfully up to this point, that Billy Teele, having 
raised the money, had bought a handsome engraving of 
the national capitol, and the expressman left it at Billy’s 
house about thirty minutes before school-time, the 
afternoon of the 22d. Then came a stroke of ill luck, 
a grave and sudden calamity. In moving the pic- 
ture from the kitchen out into the yard where Phil 
Marston was waiting to see it, “in case,” as he said, “‘ he 
should ever go to Congress,” Billy hit the glass against 
the door, and there was heard a c-r-r-r-ack, crash-sh ! 
The capitol at Washington looked as if an earthquake 
had shaken it and lightning had shivered it. 

“O grandfather!” groaned Billy. 

“Too bad!” moaned Phil. 

Just then anybody on the outside of the high yard- 
fence would have seen something interesting. A tall 
figure drew itself up, up, up to the level of the fence- 
top, and then a long head was abruptly thrust over that 
top, and held there. A giraffe? Oh, no! but a man 
going by. It was a funny sight to watch this long man 
draw himself slowly but promptly up, and then thrust 
forward that head, his eyes flashing, and his mouth wide 
open as if for a bite. 

The two boys, looking down, were utterly unconscious 


“Igo for honesty when 





of those sharp eyes on the eager watch, and of the mouth 
waiting for a bite. It had a big bite that day. 

“O Phil! I’ve got to take this picture to school, and 
they will all talk about it. I’ve just—yes, just got to 
own up.” 

“No got about it. You—you—get into bed ”— 

“What for?” asked Billy, aghast at this piece of 
advice, 

“ Why,—you—you be sick, and I will tell! the master 
I saw you in bed. I won’t just say that you are sick, 
you know, but that you are in bed ”— 

“ But the picture!” gasped Billy. 
with me?” 

Here the doleful Billy broke out into a laugh, and 
Phil laughed. How the eyes at the top of the fence 
merrily twinkled, and that mouth worked convulsively ! 

“No, Phil; I mus¢ tell. Can’t get roundit! People 
will not be there expecting to see the picture, but then 
the scholars will; and—oh dear! No; I’ll own up.” 

“Oh! I believe in owning up when it pays. T. Peirce 
didn’t get the name of that dialogue right—” 

He suddenly was silent. The boys looked up. What 
was that noise on the other side of the fence? 

The long man, ducking like a seal suddenly going 
under water, had left unobserved. 

That afternoon the school-room was crowded. There 
entered a very, very pale-faced boy, carrying a package, 
very flat and thin, as if of a picture. 

“Oh,” thought Billy Teele, the bearer, “ people have 
got here before me! Don’t see anything but eyes, 
Fellers are all looking at me, and the visitors are look- 
ing at me, and here—here—is the master |” 

Yes, this dreadful being was just before Billy, saying: 

“You are rather late, my son.” 

“My son” had a peculiar intonation. It did not 
sound paternal one bit. Billy hung his head. He let 
his cap droop by his side. He spoke in a husky, hesi- 
tating voice. He spoke so low that it seemed as if he 
were losing his speech : 

“Mr.—Mr. P-Peirce,—I am very sorry,—very—b- 
but—but I broke the glass of this picture,—didn’t mean 
to,—and there isn’t time to mend it. I will mend it to- 
morrow,—b-but I couldn’t get it d-done to-day; and— 
I’m dreadful sorry.” 

Somehow the master did not look so severe as Billy 
expected. His eyes let out several sharp twinkles, and 
he at once said, very kindly, “Don’t worry,” and took 
the picture. 

A big pack of worry rolled off from Billy’s back. 

“Mr. Mason,” said the master, aside, to his assistant, 
“T will thank you if you will remove the glass from this 
picture, and hand it—not the glass, but the picture—to 
Miss Merrill, who will veil and hang it.” 

Then began the program for the afternoon. 

Billy Ames had a patriotic “ piece” to speak, which he 
delivered as fervidly as if he had foughton Bunker Hill. 

’Tilda Jones, in a very animated style, read about 
“Our Duties as Freemen.” 

There was that very timely dialogue about a peculi- 
arity of Washington’s character,—honesty. 

Finally short Susie Merrill, standing on a stool, after 
a vigorous address to the veiled picture, uncovered it. 
The short-sighted folks did not notice anything, and 
began to shed patriotic tears at the sight of that glass- 
less picture, and they applauded animatedly. The boys, 
though, began to snicker. 

“My friends,” said Mr. T. Peirce, “I want to make 
an explanation. Those of you who have good eyes will 
see a defect ”— 

Here the applause of the short-sighted folks died all 
away. 

“The bearer of this was so unlucky as to break the 
glass in handling it. 
with a sudden sickness ”— 

“How did he find that out?” wondered Phil Mars- 
ton, shocked as if by an electric charge. 

Mr. Peirce continued : 

“ The custodian of the picture, though, said ‘No.’ He 
must be honest, and promptly confess. And he did it, 
and is in great sorrow for the accident. I don’t know 
but that I am glad he broke the glass; for it gives mean 
opportunity to make emphatic this fact, that a good way 
to celebrate a man’s birthday is to remember and imitate 
his good qualities, As we always think of George Wash- 
ington as an honest boy, when we reca!| his youth, why, 
to be honest is a good way of keeping his birthday. 
Now you may all sing the Star-Spangled Banner.” 

And how they did sing the “Star-Spangled Banner”’! 
All piped up but Phil Marston. He looked down at his 
boots, and wished their tops were elastic, and that he 
could pull them up over his head and hide away. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1889.] 


1, January 6.—The Mission of John the Baptist.........-.ee» Mark 1 : 1-11 
2. January 13.—A Sabbath in the Life of Jesus iy 

3, January 20.—Healing of the Leper............ 

4, January 27.—Forgiveness and Healing... 


& February 3.—The Parable of the Sower................0 
6, February 10.—The Fierce Demoniac. 
7. February 17.—The Timid Woman’s Touch.. m 
8. February 24.—The Great Teacher and the Tw elve 


Mark 4: 10-20 
Mark 5 : 1-20 
Mark 5 : 25-34 

Mark 6 : 1-13 





®. March 3.—Jesus the Messiah..................-Mark 8 : 27-9: 1 


10. March 10.—The Child-like Spirit.............. 


Mark 9 : 33-42 


11. Mavch 17.—Christ’s Love to the Young 


12. March 24.—Blind Bartimenus. 


Mark 10 : 46-52 





18. March 31.—Review; or, Temperance Lesson, Eph, 5 : 15-21; 


sionary Lesson, Isa. 35 : 1-10. 


or, Mis- 





LESSON IX., SUNDAY, MARCH 3, 1889. 
TitLe: JESUS THE MESSIAH. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Mark 8 : 27-9: 1. 
COMMON VERSION. 

27 { And Jesus went out, and 
his disciples, into the towns of 
Cés-a-ré’a Phi-lip’pi: and by the 
way he asked his disciples, say- 
ing unto them, Whom do men 
gay that I am? 

28 And they answered, Jéhn 
the Baptist: but some say, E-li’as; 
and others, One of the prophets. 

29 And he saith unto them, But 
whom say ye that I am? And 
P@ter answereth and saith unto 
him, Thou art the Christ. 

80 And he charged them that 
they should tell no man of him. 

$1 And he began to teach them, 
that the Son of man must suffer 
many things, and be rejected of 
theelders, and of the chief priests, 
and scribes, and be killed, and 
after three days rise again. 

82 And he spake that saying 
Openly. And Petertook him, and 
began to rebuke him. 

838 But when he had turned 
about and looked on his disciples, 
herebuked Peter, saying, Get thee 
behind me, Si’tan: for thou sa- 
vourest not the things that be of 
God, but the things that be of 
men. 

84 ¢ And when he had called 
the people unto him with his dis- 
ciples also, he said unto them, 
Whosoever will come after me, 
let him deny himself, and take 
up his cross, and follow me. 

85 For whosoever will save his 
life shall lose it; but whosoever 
shall lose his life for my sake and 
the gospel’s, thesameshallsaveit. 

86 For what shall it profit a 
man, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul? 

87 Or what shall a man give in 
exchange for his soul? 

88 Whosoever therefore shall be 
ashamed of me and of my words, 
in this adulterous and sinful gen- 
eration, of him also shall the Son 
of man be ashamed, when he 
cometh in the glory of his Father 
with the holy angels. 

9:1 And he said unto them, 
Verily I say unto you, That there 
be some of them that stand here, 
which shall not taste of death, 
till they have seen the kingdom 
of God come with power. 


Or, soul 





Memory verses, 36-38.) 


REVISED VERSION. 


27 «And Jesus went forth, and 
his disciples, into the villages 
of Cexsarea Philippi: and in 
the way heasked his disciples, 
saying unto them, Who do 

28 men say that I am? And 
they told him, saying, John 
the Baptist: and others, Eli- 
jah; but others, One of the 

29 prophets. And he asked 
them, But who say ye that I 
am? Peter answereth and 
saith unto him, Thou art the 

80 Christ. And hecharged them 
that they should tell no man 

81 of him. And he began to 
teach them, that the Son of 
man must suffer many things, 
and be rejected by the elders, 
and the chief priests, and the 
scribes, and be killed, and 
after three days rise again. 

82 And he spake the saying 
openly. And Peter took him, 
and began to rebuke him. 

$83 But he turning about, and 
seeing his disciples, rebuked 
Peter, and saith, Get thee 
behind me, Satan: fer thou 
mindest not the things of 
God, but the things of men. 

34 And he called unto him the 
multitude with his disciples, 
and said unto them, If any 
man would come after me, 
let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross, and follow 

85 me. For whosoever would 
save his !life shall lose it; 
and whosoever shall lose his 
llife for my: sake and the 

36 gospel’s shall save it. For 
what doth it profit a man, to 
gain the whole world, and 

87 forfeit his 1life? For what 
should a man give in ex- 

88 change for his life? For 
whosoever shall be ashamed 
of me and of my words in 
this adulterous and sinful 
generation, the Son of man 
also shall be ashamed of him, 
when he cometh in the glory 
of hig Father with the holy 
angels. And he said unto 
them, Verily I say unto you, 
There be some here of them 
that stand dy, which shall in 
no wise taste of death, till 
they see the kingdom of God 
come with power. 


The Americ an Committee would omit the marginal note “ Or, soul” to 


verses 35 37. 
Ny cecCha ? ula Verse 1. 


and would substitute “are” for * 


be” and “who” for 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: 


Jesus the Mighty Worker, 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Believe me that I am 


tn ithe Father, and the Futher in me: 
very works’ sake.—John 14:11. 


or else believe me for the 


Lesson Toric: The Duty of Sotf-Surrender. 


1, Supremacy of Jesus, vs. 27-30. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Self-Surrender Demanded, vs. 31-34. 
3. Self-Surrender Rewarded, vs. 36-9 : 1. 


GoupEN Text: 


Whosoever will come after me, let him deny 


himself, and take up his cross, and follow me.—Mark 8 : 34. 


Dairy Home READINGs: 
M.—Mark 8 : 27-38; 9:1. 


W.—Luke 9 ; 18-27. 
T.—Phil. 2 : 1-11. 


The duty of self-surrender, 
T.—Matt. 16 : 13-28. Matthew’s 


8 parallel narrative, 


Luke's pafallel narrative. 
The Messiah’s self-surrender, 


F,—Matt. 19 : 16-22. Self-surrender declined. 
$.—Luke 9 : 49-62. Insufficient self-surrender, 
$.—Acts 21 : 1-14. Self-surrender illustrated, 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. SUPREMACY OF JESUS, 
|. Queried : 
Who do men say that I am? (27.) 
Who is this that cometh from Edom? io 63 : 1.) 
What manner of man is this? rigger by : 27.) 
Who say ye that I am? (Matt. 16 : 15.) 
All the city was stirred, saying, Who is this? (Matt. 21: 10.) 
ll. Misapprehended : 

John the Baptist : and others, Elijah ; but others—(28). 
Herod ... said, ...Thisis John the Baptist ; heis risen (Matt. 14:12). 
Some say, . Jeremiah, or one of the prophets (Matt. 16 ;: 14). 

He saved. others ; himself ne cannot save (Matt. 27 : 42) 
Thou hast nothing to draw with, and the well is‘deep ‘Jonn 4:11). 


Il. Recognized; 
Thou art the Christ (29). 


Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God (Matt. 16 : 16). 
This is the prophet, Jesus, from Nazareth (Matt, 21: 11). 
Truly this was the Son of God (Matt. 27 : 55). 

My Lord and my God (John 20 : 28). 

1. ‘‘ Jesus.went forth, and his S agps om 9 into the villa; 1) 
The missionary band; (2) The missionary work ; (3) 5. m™m 
sionary field ; (4) The missionary harvest. 

2. ‘*Who do men say thatI am?” (1) Sources of information con- 
cerning Jesus; (2) Varieties of opinions concerning Jesus; (3) 
‘Results of conclusions concerning Jesus. 

. **Thou urt the Christ.’’ (1) A comprehensive acknowledgment ; 
(2) A confident declaration. 


II, SELF-SURRENDER DEMANDED. 
I. Self-Surrender in Jesus: 


The Son of man must suffer, ... and be killed (31). 
As a lamb that is led to the slaughter (Isa. 53 : 7). 
Behoved it not the Christ to suffer these things? (Luke 24 ; 26. ) 
For this cause came [| unto this hour (John 12 ; 27). 
When he was reviled, reviled not again (1 Pet. 2 : 23). 


ll. Self-Assertion in Man: 
Peter took him, and began to rebuke him (32). 
Let us break their bands asunder pada 3). 
Be it far from thee, Lord : this shall never be unto ate (Matt. 16 : 22). 


We will not that this man reign over us (Luke 19 
Crucify, crucify him (Luke 23 ; 21). 
ll. Self-Surrender in Man ; 
Let him deny himself, and take up his cross (34). 
He that loseth his life for my sake shall find it onete 10: 39). 
Il am ready to go both to prison and to death (Luke 22 : 38). 
Iam ready... todie at Jerusalem for... the Lord Jens Aote2t 13). 
They were stoned, they were sawn asunder (Heb. 11: 
1, ‘The Son of man must suffer.” (1) The pedi ‘bemieie (2) 
= sa mysterious suffering ; (3) The illimitable results. 
‘*Get thee behind me, Satan.” (1) An instantaneous detection ; 
% ay An emphatic repulse. 
8. ‘‘ Let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow me.’’ 
The conditions of Christian discipleship ; (1) Self-denial ; (2) 
Cross-bearing ; (3) Christ-following. 


III, SELF-SURRENDER REWARDED. 
I. Life Saved: 

Whosoever shall lose his life for my sake . . . shall save it (35). 
He shall receive .. . in the world to come eternal life ooo 10 ; 30). 
Whosoever shall lose his life shall preserve it (Luke 17 : 33). 

He that hateth his life... shall keep it unto life nema (John 12:25). 

as Yay ae unto death, and I will give thee the crown of life 
ev 

ll. Profit Secured: 


What doth it profit a man, to gain the whole world, and for- 
feit his life? (36.) 


Better is a little that the righteous hath (Psa. $7 : 16). 
Better is little with the fear of the Lord (Prov. 15 : 16). 
He shall receive a hundredfold now (Mark 10 : 30). 
Godliness is profitable for all things (1 Tim. 4 : 8). 

lil, Acknowledgment Gained : 

Ashamed of me,... ashamed of him (38). 
—: a shall confess me,... him will I also confess (Matt. 
Him shall the Son of man also confess before the angels (Luke 12: 8). 
With the mouth confession is made unto salvation (Rom. 10 : 10). 

If we endure, we shall also reign with him (2 Tim. 2: 12). 

1. ‘‘ Whosoever would save his life shall loseit.’”” (1) The servant’s 

pono 3 @) The Lord’s decree.—(1) Earnest striving; (2) Grievous 


fai 

2. * What doth it ng aman, to gain the whole world, and forfeit 
his life?’’ (1) The supposed gain; (2) The fearful forfeit; (3) 
The irremediable loss. 

3. ** Till or the kingdom of God come with power.”’ 


(1) The 
coming kingdom ; (2) The peerless King; (8) The we 


me sight. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
SELF-DENIAL ILLUSTRATED. 


In Abraham (Gen. 13 :9; Heb. 11 : 8-10). 
In Moses (Heb. 11 : 24, 25). 

In David (2 Sam. 23 : 15-17). 

In Daniel (Dan. 5 : 16, 17). 

In the apostles (Mark 10 : 28-30), 

In Barnabas (Acts 4 : 36, 37). 

In Paul (Acts 20 : 24; 21: 13). 


In Jesus (Matt. 8 : 20; Rom. 15:3; Phil. 2 : 6-8). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The interval between the preaching tour of the twelve and 
the occurrences at Cxsarea Philippi covered several months. 
During this period our Lord made a number of journeys, the 
purpose of which is not in every case understood, but which 
stand closely related to the remarkable change in popular 
opinion manifesting itself in Galilee at the beginning of the 
last year of our Lord’s ministry. 

How long a time the disciples spent in their preaching 
tour we do not know. During their labors Herod heard of 
Jesus, and deemed him John the Baptist risen from the dead 
(Mark 6: 14-16). The murder of the Baptist seems to have 
occurred but a short time before (Mark 6: 17-29). On the 
return of the disciples (possibly also on account of the death 
of John) our Lord withdrew with them to find rest (Mark 
6: 80, 31); but the multitudes followed to the east side of 
the lake, and there were miraculously fed (Mark 6 : 32-44). 
The crowds wished to make him a king (John 6: 15), but 
he sent away the disciples while he himself withdrew. Dur- 
ing the stormy night our Lord rejoined his disciples, walking 
on the water to overtake them (Mark 6: 45-52). Reaching 
the other shore, a number of miracles were wrought (Mark 
6 : 52-56); but the chief incident was a discussion at Caper- 





naum which turned the tide of popularity (John 6 : 26-71). 
From this time onward the opposition in Galilee was pro- 
nounced. A conflict with the Pharisees (Mark 7 : 1-23) led 
to a withdrawal to Tyre and Sidon, where the interview with 
the Syrophenician woman occurred (Mark 7 : 24-30). By 
a circuitous route our Lord then journeyed to the east side ot 
the lake, performing a gradual miracle, narrated by Mark 
only (Mark 7 : 31-37). In the same region a second miracle 
of feeding occurred (Mark 8: 1-9), after which there was a 
return to the west side of the lake, where fresh opposition 
met them (Mark 8: 10-12). Recrossing to the neighborhood 
of eastern Bethsaida, the discourse about leaven was uttered 
(Mark 8; 13-21), followed by another gradual miracle,— 
peculiar to Mark (Mark 8 : 22-26), 

Thus Galilee was virtually against our Lord. The account 
of Matthew is parallel, and presents no additional incidents, 
except the attempt. of Peter to walk upon the water (Matt, 
14 : 28-31). 

The place was in the neighborhood of Cesarea Philippi, 
an important city, near the head-waters of the upper Jordan, 
at the base of Mount Hermon, now called Banias, It is 
about twenty miles north of the Sea of Galilee. The time 
was probably about midsummer of the year of Rome 782 
(A. D. 29). 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 27-30.—And Jesus went forth, and his disciples, into 
the villages of Cesarea Philippi: and in the way he asked his 
disciples, saying unto them, Who do men say that Iam? And 
they told him, saying, John the Baptist: and others, Elijah; but 
others, One of the prophets. And he asked them, But who say ye 
that Tam? Peter answereth and saith unto him, Thow art the 
Christ. And he charged them that they should tell no man of him: 
According to the connection of the narrative as here given, 
Jesus is represented as going forth from Bethsaida (see v. 22), 
where he had healed the blind man. Matthew does not 
record this miracle, but he places the entrance into the 
region of Cesarea Philippi, as Mark does, after the feeding 
of the four thousand, and after the conversation between Jesus 
and the disciples when they had crossed over to the eastern 
side of the lake. From ‘this time forward, Jesus turns the 
thoughts of his disciples more distinctly and constantly to the 
sufferings and death which were before him, and to his mis- 
sion and office as related to them. The time had arrived 
when it became. necessary that they should understand, in 
some measure, what would take place in the future, The 
idea of his death was, indeed, so far from the thoughts which 
they had had concerning him, that it would be impossible to 
bring them to any full realization of the fact, until they were 
brought face to face with it. But with a loving interest in 
their true life, he gently dealt with them, preparing their 
minds gradually, and little by little, as he best could, for the 
reality ; and in order to this end, and to the strengthening of 
their faith and courage, he called them toa renewed acknowl- 
edgment of himself as the Christ. The city of Czesarea Philippi 
was situated at one of the sources of the river Jordan, and 
was so named for the purpose of distinguishing it from the 
other city of the same name, which was on the shore of the 
Mediterranean, and was the residence of the Roman governor 
or procurator. Jesus was moving towards the villages which 
were in the immediate vicinity of the city, and which, in a 
sense, appertained to it. As he was on the way, he put the 
question to the disciples which is here recorded. Matthew 
does not use the expression “in the way ;” but we may regard 
this additional detail as worthy of notice, as indicating that 
the question was put, and the subject of it considered, while 
Jesus and the disciples were alone by themselves, Their 
quiet journey together afforded the best occasion for such 
conversation and the foretelling of the future which so nearly 
concerned themselves. It seems not improbable from ie 
connection of the clauses, that these words “in the way” 
refer to the journeying from village to village, after they had 
already arrived in the region of Cesarea Philippi. In the 
question, “ Who,” etc., the word “men” refers to the people 
generally. He asks for the general opinion, and then for 
their own. The corresponding word used in Luke (Luke 9: 
18) is, “ the multitudes.” The different opinions held by the 
people respecting Jesus all show the deep impression which 
had been produced by him upon their minds, They did not 
accept him or look upon him as the Messiah himself, indeed ; 
but they saw in him so great a petsonage that he seemed to 
them to be Elijah, or one of the chief prophets, who had 
appeared as preparatory to the Messiah’s coming. This 
powerful impression made by him in the case of those who 
did not fully believe, and of those even who were his enemies, 
was one of the great testimonies to the truth of his claims 
with reference to himself. The same thing has been true in 
all ages since. The enemies and the doubters of to-day honor 
him as the greatest of teachers, or as one of the greatest. 
Those who live in discipleship to him, and know him more 
fully as he is, believe him, as Peter did, to be the Christ, 
He takes with him, as it were, the testimony and evidence 
coming from both parties alike, and moves forward to his 
spiritual victory over the world. In Peter's acknowlede- 
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ment, Mark has a briefer form of expression than the other 
evangelists. Luke has “the Christ of God;” Matthew, 
“the Christ, the Son of the living God.” This solemn and 
formal confession seems to be made here by Peter, not only 
for himself individually, but as the representative of the 
whole company of the twelve, to whom Jesus had addressed 
his question. The daily association with Jesus, and the see- 
ing and hearing of his works and words, had convinced these 
men of the truth, and they were ready now to proclaim it in 
love and confidence. This conviction and belief Jesus declares, 
according to Matthew, to have come from God: “ Flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but’'my Father which 
is in heaven.” Mark evidently gives the story with less 
detail. It is a noticeable fact, and impressive in its bearing 
on the doctrine of Peter’s primacy as held by the Roman 
Catholic Church, that both Mark and Luke omit the passage 
with reference to “the keys of the kingdom of heaven.” 
Everything in the verses, when fairly considered, may be 
regarded as pointing to Peter only as the representative of 
the twelve, who was forward to speak for them here, as he 
was elsewhere. The confession “Thou art the Christ” is 
thus the fundamental confession of the Christian discipleship. 
The charge which he gave them, that they should tell no man 
of him, is doubtless to be explained in connection with the 
dangers attendant upon too great publicity at this period of 
his career. 
Verses 31-33.—And he began to teach them, that the Son of 
man must suffer many things, and be rejected by the elders, and 
the chief priests, and the scribes, and be killed, and after three days 
rise again. And he spake the saying openly. And Peter took 
him, and began to rebuke him. But he turning about, and seeing 
his disciples, rebuked Peter, and saith, Get thee behind me, Satan: 
for thou mindest not the things of God, but the things of men: 
Matthew also marks this point as a special beginning of the 
more distinct announcements concerning his death, which 
Jesus made to his disciples. - They had now moved so far on 
in the course of their life with him, and had gained so far 
the knowledge of his messianic character, that it seemed the 
fit season to point their minds to what the messianic office 
involved in itself for him. They must begin to think of the 
suffering Messiah, and to recall the meaning of the Old Tes- 
tament prophecies as they referred to the Messiah in this 
regard. The statement respecting the fate which was await- 
ing him is here given with a definiteness of detail similar to 
that in Matthew’s account. The disciples did not understand 
his meaning to the full extent, but they were evidently im- 
pressed with the thought of some impending evil, as we see 
by the words which Peter uses. It would seem that these 
‘words of Jesus, which were afterwards repeated again in sub- 
stantially the same form, must have so far arrested their 
‘attention as to set them on a new course of thinking, and 
that they could not have been, in their thoug*its of the future, 
altogether as they were before. They must have kept such 
sayings as this in their hearts, and from time to time have 
reflected on what might be the fulness of their significance. 
But it can hardly appear strange to us that, at this time, they 
were slow to comprehend, or that the first thought should 
have been that of putting away the evil as a thing unfitting 
and almost impossible. Peter again pressed forward ‘as the 
speaker for the rest. Jesus spoke the saying openly ; that is, 
he explicitly and with distinctness declared that he was to 
suffer and die, and thus contradicted the idea of a temporal 
kingdom. The disciples and Peter were not ready to admit 
to their minds the thought of such a contradiction. Their 
conception of the messianic kingdom and their affection for 
their Master alike shut their minds against its entrance. 
Peter took him aside, and began even to rebuke or chide him 
for thinking of such experiences, and speaking of them as 
awaiting him. The words of Peter are given by Matthew: 
“ Be it far from thee, Lord: this shall never be unto thee.” 
They express the feeling which must have been shared by 
all the disciples. The rebuke which Jesus, in his turn, gives 
to Peter, may be explained, partly, as originating in a feeling, 
on Jesus’ part, that the disciple needed to be sharply aroused 
to the comprehension of his error, and partly in his perceiv- 
ing that, through ‘Peter’s words, the spirit of evil was ap- 
proaching him, to suggest to him a departure from the right 
path. The thought which lay at the foundation of all ideas 
of a temporal kingdom and earthly grandeur and power was 
utterly opposed to the fundamental thought of the spiritual 
kingdom. The pathway which the King of truth must fol- 
low to his final triumph was the pathway of suffering. Every 
suggestion which would lead him away from that path was, 
in reality, a suggestion of Satan. “Get thee behind me” 
was the word which Jesus uttered as every temptation to evil 
assailed him. The prince of this world hath nothing in me. 
I move on in the way of God’sservice and appointment. Let 
him not approach me, or lay hold upon me in the least.— 
Thou mindest, etc.: In these words addressed to Peter we find 
the ground of the previous rebuke. The mind of the disciple 
was dwelling upen the earthly things. He would have death 
averted as a terrible evil, and a disappointment and destruc- 
tion of all hopes of earthly glory. The things of God, his 
plan and thought, should be the things towards which the 
whole mind should turn. Peter was moving away from the 


and conception of the work of the Christ. The sufferings 
and death are in the way to the kingdom. God’s plan is 
salvation through the death of the Saviour. 

Verses 34-38.—And he called unto him the multitude with his 
disciples, and said unto them, If any man would come after me, let 
him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow me. For who- 
soever would save his life shall lose it; and whosoever shall lose 
his life for my sake and the gospel’s shall save it. For what doth 
tt profit a man, to gain the whole world, and forfeit his life? For 
what should a man give in exchange for his life? For whosoever 
shall be ashamed of me and of my words in this adulterous and 
sinful generation, the Son of man also shall be ashamed of him, 
when he cometh in the glory of his Father with the holy angels: 
Jesus had apparently been alone with the twelve when he 
was speaking the words of the preceding verses. But, as the 
multitudes were at this period of his life drawn to him every- 
‘where, we may believe that they were gathering together in 
the immediate neighborhood here, and, as he came forth 
from the more retired place to meet them, he called them to 
hear the words which he had now to utter.-- Whosoever 
would: The verb here used is not the simple auxiliary 
“will,” but the verb which means “to desire,” or “ wish.” 
These crowds of people were disposed to come to him, and 
were moved by interest or enthusiasm for the moment. Jesus 
would turn their thoughts to what was involved in a true and 
heartfelt desire to come to him and follow him. The man 
who would thus come after him must renounce himself as the 
first and great object of his regard. The verb here used is a 
strong one,—let him absolutely renounce himself. This self- 
renunciation is insisted upon with great emphasis by Jesus, 
as he would draw the minds of his hearers to appreciate the 
righteousness of the kingdom of heaven as far exceeding the 
righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, As related to 
the multitude, these words which Jesus now utters are sug- 
gested by what had been already said to the twelve. The 
necessity of self-renunciation is presented to them because he 
had just been speaking of it. As related to the twelve them- 
selves, the connection would seem close. The Christian must 
be ready for self-sacrifice and self-denial and suffering, as 
Christ himself was ready. The law of self-sacrifice is set 
forth in the following verses. The losing of the life, in the 
lower and temporal sense of the word, results in the saving 
of the life in the higher sense. The cross, therefore, which 
is allotted to each disciple, must be taken up, and the disciple 
must follow the Master to whatever suffering he may be called 
to endure, or even to death itself. The Christian truth is not 
that a man must deny himself, or suffer, for the mere sake of 
self-denial and suffering. But the teaching is, that the man 
who would gain life in the highest sense of the word, must be 
ready to subordinate and sacrifice everything to this end, 
The forms of expression used in verses 36 and 37 are those 
employed with respect to matters of business and trade. 
The value of the inward and permanent life is thus set forth 
with striking emphasis. The possibility of the utter and 
complete. loss of this life is most solemnly suggested. The 
world—everything outside of the soul itself—is as nothing 
compared with this inner life; and any man in his reasonable 
moments will know the value of the one as compared with 
the other. What shall be given in exchange for the soul’s 
life? The word “for,” of verse 36, gives a reason or justifi- 
cation for the words justspoken. The truth of these preceding 
words is a manifest and impressive truth; for the recompenses 
of the future are certain to come. The judgment is here 
connected with the relation to the Son of man,—the being 
ashamed of him and rejecting him,—as we may believe, 
because of the thought, in Jesus’ mind, of the contrast be- 
tween his humiliation (v. 31) and his glory. 

Chapter 9 : 1.—And he said unto them, Verily I say unto you, 
There be some here of them that stand by, which shall in no wise 
taste of death, till they see the kingdom of God come with power : 
This verse evidently belongs with those which precede, and 
should be joined with the eighth chapter. The word 
“power” here seems to refer to a manifestation of power 
such as that indicated in Mark 8: 38. The essential mean- 
ing of this verse, as to which there can be no dispute, says 
Dr. Alexander, is that, before all then present should be 
dead, there would be some convincing proof that the Mes- 
siah’s kingdom had been actually set up, as predicted by the 
prophets and by Christ himself. In connection with the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and the events of the closing part 
of the first century, it may be said that the beginning of the 
final triumph and glory was witnessed; and these things 
were witnessed by some of those who were living at the time 
when these words were spoken. The life of the kingdom 
would manifest its value when its glory should be seen, 
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CHRIST’S CROSS, AND OURS. 


BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Our Lord led his disciples away from familiar ground into the 
comparative seclusion of the country round Ceesarea Philippi, 
in order to tell them plainly of his death. He knew how ter- 
rible the announcement would be, and he desired to make it 
in some quiet spot, where there would be collectedness and 





true sphere, and needed to be called back to the right thought 


dom and perfect tenderness are equally and beautifully shown 
in his manner of disclosing the truth which would try their 
faithfulness and fortitude. From the beginning he had given 
hints, gradually increasing in clearness; and now the time 
had come for full disclosure. What a journey that was! He, 
with the heavy secret filling his thoughts; they, dimly aware 
of something absorbing him, in which they had no part. 
And, at last, “in the way,”.as if moved by some sudden 


a share in the burden of his thought. But, even then, note 
how he leads up to it by degrees, Our lesson has the 
announcement of the cross as its center, prepared for, on the 
one hand, by a question, and followed, on the other, by a 
warning that his followers must travel the same road. 

, 1, Note the preparation for the announcement of the cross 
(vs. 27-30). Why did Christ begin by asking about the 
popular judgment of his personality? Apparently in order 
to bring clearly home to the disciples that, as far as the masses 
were concerned, his work and theirs had failed, and had for 
net result total misconception. Who that had the faintest 
glimmer of what he was could suppose that the stern, fiery 
spirits of Etijah or John had come to life again in him? 
The second question, “ But who say ye that I am?” with its 
sharp transition, is meant to force home the conviction of the 
gulf between his disciples and the whole nation. He would 
have them feel their isolation, and face the fact that they 
stood alone in their faith; and he would test them whether, 
knowing that they did stand alone, they had courage and 
tenacity to reassert it. The unpopularity of a belief drives 
away cowards, and draws the brave and true. If none else 
believed in him, that was an additional reason for loving hearts 
cleaving to him; and those only truly know and love him 
who are ready to stand by him, if they stand alone,— 
Athanasius contra mundum. Mark, too, that this is the all-im- 
portant question for every man. Our own individual “thought” 
of him determines our whole worth and fate. 

Mark gives Peter’s confession in a lower key, as it were, 
than Matthew does, omitting the full-toned clause, “the Son 
of the living God.” This is not because Mark has a lower 
conception than his brother evangelist; for the first words of 
this Gospel announce that it is “the gospel of Jesus, the 


conceptions at the outset, he must, in all fairness, be supposed 
to consider that the one implies the other, and to include both 
here. But possibly there is truth in the observation that the 
omission is one of a number of instances in which this Gospel 
passes lightly over the exalted side of Christ’s nature, in 
accordance with its purpose of setting him forth rather as the 
servant than asthe Lord. It is not meant that that exalted 
side was absent from Mark’s thoughts, but that his design 
led him rather to emphasize the other. Matthew’s is the 
Gospel of the king; Mark’s, of the worker. 

The omission of Christ’s eulogium on Peter has often been 
pointed out as an interesting corroboration of the tradition 
that he was Mark’s’source; and so that the failure to record 
the praise, and the carefulness to tell the subsequent rebuke, 
reveal the humble-hearted “elder” into whom the self-confi- 
dent young man had grown. Flesh delights to recall praise; 
faith and self-knowledge find more profit in remembering 
errors forgiven and rebukes deserved, and, in their severity, 
most loving. How did these questions and their answers 
serve as introduction to the announcement of the cross? In 
@everal ways. They brought clearly before the disciples the 
hard fact of Christ’s rejection by the popular voice, and 
defined their position as sharply antagonistic. If his claims 
were thus unanimously tossed aside, a collision must come. A 
rejected Messiah could not fail to be, sooner or later, a siain 
Messiah. Then clear, firm faith in his Messiahship was 
needed, to enable them to stand the ordeal to which the 
announcement, and, still more, its fulfilment, would subject 
them. A suffering Messiah might be a rude shock to all 
their dreams; but a suffering Jesus, who was not Messiah, 
would have been the end of their discipleship. Again, the 
significance and worth of the cross could only be understood 
when seen in the light of that great confession. Even as 
now, we must first believe that he who died was the Son of 
the living God before we can see what that death was and 
did. An imperfect conception of who Jesus is, takes the 
meaning and the power out of all his life, but, most of all, 
impoverishes the infinite preciousness of his death. 

The charge of silence contrasts singularly with the former 
employment of the apostles as heralds of Jesus. The silence 
was partly punitive and partly prudential. It was punitive, 
inasmuch as the people had already had abundantly the 
proclamation of his gospel, and had cast it away. It was in 
accordance with the solemn law of God’s retributive justice 
that offers rejected should be withdrawn; and from them 
that had not, even that which they had should be taken 
away. Christ never bids his servants be silent until men 
have refused to hear their speech. The silence enjoined was 
also prudential, in order to avoid hastening on the inevitable 
collision; not because Christ desired escape, but because he 
would first fulfil his day. 





leisure to let it sink into their minds, His consummate wis- 


2. We have here the announcement of the cross (vs. 31-33). 
There had been many hints before this; for Christ saw the 
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impulse,—like that which we all know, leading us to speak ; 
out abruptly what we have long waited to say,—he gives them 
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Messiah, the Son of God.” And, as he has identified the two. 
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end from the beginning, however far back in the depths of 
time or eternity we piace that beginning. We do not suf- 
ficiently realize that his death was before him, all through 
his days, as the great purpose for which he had come. If 
the anticipation of sorrow is the multiplication of sorrow, 
even whien there is hope of escaping it, how much must his 
have been multiplied, and a bitterness been diffused through 
all his life, by that foresight, so clear and constant, of the 
certain end! Tow much more gracious and wonderful his 
quick sympathy, his patient self-forgetfulness, his unwearied 
toil, show against that dark background! Mark here the 
solemn necessity. Why “must” he suffer? Not because of 
the enmity of the three sets of rejecters, He recognizes no 
necessity which is imposed by hostile human power. The 
cords which bind this sacrifice to the horns of the altar were 
not spun by men’s kands, The great “must” which ruled 
his life was a cable of two strands,—obedience to the Father, 
and love to men. These haled him to the cross, and fastened 
him there. He would save; therefore he “must” die. The 
same “must” stretches beyond death. Resurrection is a part 
of the whole work; and, without it, the death has no power, 
but falls into the undistinguished mass. Bewildered as the 
disciples were, that assurance of resurrection had little present 


. force, but even then would faintly hint at some comfort and 


blessed mystery. What was to them a nebulous hope is to us 
asun of certitude and cheer. “Christ that died” is no gospel 
until you go on to say, “ Yea rather, that is risen again.” 

Peter’s rash “rebuke,” 'ike most of his appearances in the 
gospel, is strangely compounded of warra-hearted, impulsive 
love and presumptuous self-confidence. No doubt, the praise 
which he had just received had turned his head, not very 
steady in these early days at its best, and the dignity which 
had been promised him would seem to him to be sadly over- 
elouded by the prospect opened in Christ’s forecast. But he 
was not thinking of himself; and when he said, “ This shall 
not be unto thee,” probably he meant to suggest that they 
would all draw the sword to defend their Master. Mark’s 
use of the word “ rebuke,” which is also Matthew’s, seems to 
imply that he found fault with Christ. For what? Prob- 
ably for not trusting to his followers’ arms, or for letting 
himself become a victim to the “must” which Peter 
thought of as depending only on the power of the ecclesias- 
tics in Jerusalem. He blames Christ for not hoisting the 
flag of a revolt. 

This blind love was the nearest approach to sympathy 
which Christ received; and it was repugnant to him, so as 
to draw the sharpest words from him that he ever spoke to 
a loving heart. In his eagerness, Peter had taken Jesus on 
one side to whisper his suggestion; but Christ will have 
them all hear his rejection of the counsel. Therefore he 
“turned about,” facing the rest of the group, and by the act 
putting Peter behind him, and speaks aloud the stern words. 
Not thus was he wont to repel ignorant love, nor to tell out 
faults in public; but the act witnessed to the recoil of his 
fixed spirit from the temptation which addressed his natural 
human shrinking from death, as well as to his desire that, 
once for all, every dream of resistance by force should be 
shattered. He hears in Peter’s voice the tone of that other 
voice, which, in the wilderness, had suggested the same tempta- 
tion to escape the cross and win the crown by worshiping the 
Devil; and he puts the meaning of his instinctive gesture 
into the same words in which he had rejected that earlier 
seducing suggestion. Jesus was a man, and the things “that 
be of men” found a response in his sinless nature. It shrank 
from pain and the cross with innocent and inevitable shrink- 
ing. Does not the very severity of the rebuke testify to its 
having set some chords vibrating in his soul? Note that it 
may be the work of “Satan” to appeal to the things “ that 
be of men,” however innocent, if by so doing obedience to 
God’s willishindered. Note, too, that Simon may be “ Peter” 
at one moment, and “Satan” at the next, 

8, We have here the announcement of the cross as the law 
for the disciples too (vs. 34-53). Christ’s followers must fol- 
low, but men can choose whether they will be his followers 


_ornot. So the “must” is changed into “let him,” and the 


“if any man will” is put in the forefront, The conditions 
are fixed, but the choice of accepting the position is free. A 
wider circle heara the terms of discipleship than heard the 
announcement of Christ’s own sufferings. The terms are for 
all and for us. The law is stated in verse 34, and then a 
series of reasons for it, and motives for accepting it, follow, 
The law for every disciple is self-denial and taking up his 
cross. How present his own cross must have been to Christ’s 
vision, since the thought is introduced here, though he had 
not spoken of it, in foretelling his own death! It is not 
Christ’s cross that we have to take up. His sufferings stand 
alone, incapable of repetition and needing none; but each 
has his own. To slay the life of self is always pain, and there 
is no discipleship without crucifying “theold man,” Taking 
up my cross does not merely mean accepting meekly God- 
sent or men-inflicted sorrows, but persistently carrying on the 
special form of self-denial which my special type of character 
requires. It will include these other meanings, but it goes 
deeper than they. Such -self-immolation is the same thing 
as following Christ; for, with all the infinite difference 
between his cross and ours, they are both crosses, and on the 





one hand there is no real discipleship without self-denial, and 
on the other there is no full self-denial without discipleship. 

The first of the reasons for the law, in verse 35, is a para- 
dox, and a truth with two sides. To wish to save is to lose 
life ; to lose it for Christ’s sake is to save it. Both are true, 
even without taking the future into account. The life of 
self is death; the death of the lower self is the life of the true 
self. The man who lives absorbed in the miserable care for 
his own well-being is dead to all which makes life noble, 
sweet, and real, Flagrant vice is not needed to kill the real 
life. Clean, respectable selfishness does the work effectually. 
The deadly gas is invisible, and has nosmell, But while all 
selfishness is fatal, it is self-surrender and sacrifice “for my 
sake and the gospel’s,” which is life-giving. Heroism, gen- 
erous self-devotion without love to Christ, is noble, but falls 
short of discipleship, and may even aggravate the sin of the 
man who exhibits it, because it shows what treasures he could 
lay at Christ’s feet, if he would. It is only self-denial made 
sweet by reference to him that leads to life. Who is this 
who thus demands that he should be the motive for which 
men shall hate their own lives, and calmly assumes power to 
reward such sacrifice with a better life? The paradox is 
true, if we include a reference to the future, which is usually 
taken to be its only meaning; but on that familiar thought 
we need not enlarge, 

The “for” of verse 36 seems to refer back to the law in 
verse 34, and the verse enforces the command by an appeal 
to self-interest, which, in the highest sense of the word, dic- 
tates self-sacrifice. The men who live for self are dead, as 
Christ has been saying. Suppose their self-living had been 
“successful” to the highest point, what would be the good of 
all the world to a dead man? “Shrouds have no pockets.” 
He makes a poor bargain who sells his soul for the world. 
A man gets rich, and in the process has dropped generous 
impulses, affections, interest in noble things, perhaps princi- 
ple and religion. He has shrivelled and hardened into a 
mere fragment of himself; and so, when the success comes, 
he cannot much enjoy it, and was happier, poor and sym- 
pathetic and enthusiastic and generous, than he is now, rich 
and dwindled. He who loses himself in gaining the world 
does not win it, but is mastered by it. This motive, too, like 
the preceding, has a double application,—to the facts of life 
here, when they are seen in their deepest reality, and to the 
solemn future. 

To that future our Lord passes, as his last reason for the 
command and motive for obeying it, in verse 38, One great 
hindrance to out-and-out discipleship is fear of what the 
world will say. Hence come compromises and weak compli- 
ance on the part of disciples too timid to stand alone, or too 
sensitive to face a sarcasm and a smile, A wholesome con- 
tempt for the world’s cackle is needed for following Christ. 
The geese on the common hiss at the passer-by who goes 
steadily through the flock. How grave and awful is that 
irony, if we may call it so, which casts the retribution in the 
mold of the sin! The judge shall be “ashamed” of such 
unworthy disciples, shall blush to own suchas his. May we 
venture to put stress on the fact that he does not say that he 
will reject them? They who were ashamed of him were 
secret and imperfect disciples. Perhaps, though he be 
ashamed of them, though they have brought him no credit, 
he will not turn wholly from them. 

How marvelous the transition from the prediction of the 
cross to this of the throne! The Son of man must suffer 
many things, and the same Son of man shall come attended 
by hosts of spirits who own him for their King, and sur- 
rounded by the uncreated blaze of the glory of God, in which 
he sits throned as his native abode. We do not know Jesus 
unless we know him as the crucified sacrifice for the world’s 
sins, and as the exalted judge of the world’s deeds. 

He adds a weighty word of enigmatical meaning, lest any 
should think that he was speaking only of some far-off judg- 
ment. The destruction of Jerusalem seems to be the event 
intended, which was, in fact, the beginning of retribution for 
Israel, and the starting-point of a more conspicuous manifes- 
tation of the kingdom of God. It was, therefore, a kind of 
rehearsal, or picture in little, of that coming and ultimate 
great day of the Lord, and was meant to be a “sign” that it 
should surely come. 
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SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FREDERIC GODET. 


We do not like to look at suffering in the face. <A great 
grief which we foresee disturbs our serenity and breaks down 
our courage; we turn oureyes from it. From the beginning 
of his ministry, Jesus has had the terrible issue of his work 
in his thoughts. And he has maintained his calmness and 
his gentleness as well as his enthusiasm and his courage. He 
had not even a confidant who could participate in the future 
which he foresaw. His disciples were still too feeble for him 
to share such mental preoccupation with them, However, 
some months before his departure, the moment came when 
he could initiate them into his approaching sufferings and 
death. He began by giving them the opportunity to express 
their faith in his messianic dignity,—a faith which distin- 
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guished them from the rest of the people; then he taught 
them in what sense he should be the Messiah-King, and upon 
what throne they should soon see him raised. And twice, in 
the following months, he repeated this declaration to them, 
which was so contrary to all that they had hoped for. The 
impression which this revelation made on them is expressed 
with ardor in Peter’s exclamation: “Be it far from thee, 
Lord: this shall not be unto thee” (Matthew),—an exclama~- 
tion which burst from his genuine heart as well as from his 
fellow-disciples ; for they all had a presentiment that in the 
suffering of the Master their own was involved. 

This result which concerns them personally Jesus does not 
conceal from them. In the words which he adds immediately 
after, he unfolds it to them distinctly: “ Whosoever will 
come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, 
and follow me.” Here iétie'suffering which every believer 
has before him if he wishes to persevere; to renounce and 
accept ; to renounce what pleases us, to accept what displeases 
us. To deny himself is, in fact, to take leave of his own self, 
to bid farewell to the pursuit of his own gratification, his 
well-being, his ambition, and his personal advancement. To 
take the cross is to be willing to lie on the most painful of 
death-beds, by consenting, without murmuring or irritation, 
to all the sufferings, all the injustices, all the shame, which 
faithfulness to the Lord may bring upon us. And this is 
every day; for this accepting ought to be renewed every 
morning, and realized more or less every moment of the day. 
This is the life which Jesus promises to his own, apostles and 
believers. We see it; it iscertainly suffering; it is certainly 
a prolonged death, like his own. 

We are undoubtedly at liberty to recoil from such a future, 
as Jesus himself might have recoiled from before the sacrifice 
which our salvation required, We can take care of our self, 
spare it, care for it, adorn it, glorify it, serve it as our dearest 
friend. We can discard the cross by accommodating our- 
selves to the life and to the opinions of the world. Perhaps 
we shall succeed in this way; we shall obtain success; we 
shall gain the praises and the applause of men; perhaps we 
shall gain, as Jesus expressed it, the whole world; we shall 
see all about us disposed to flatter and to serve us; our life 
will resemble a flower which is fully blown.’ But what will 
be the end of all this? See the reply in 1 Peter 1: 24. 
“What shall it profit a man,” said Jesus, “if he shall gain 
the whole world, and lose his own self? Or what shall a man 
give in exchange for his soul?” This natural self, to whose 
satisfaction we have devoted everything, this selfish life, 
which in reality has only been pride and egotism, lying and 
vain appearance,—this brilliant flower has expanded for a 
moment only, to perish immediately afterwards. Divine 
condemnation rests upon such a life,—on this self filled with 
himself, And what will this self find in the goods which he 
has acquired, and in the homage that he has obtained, to 
turn aside the sentence which threatens him? To possess 
everything and to lose himself; to gain the whole world and 
kill himself,—what gain ! 

Jesus has not recoiled from the sacrifice which was de- 
manded of him, and he invites us to,share it with him. By 
accepting it he has accomplished the salvation of the world; 
by accepting it we will complete our own salvation. This 
self which you will abandon to him by despoiling it of all 
that belonged to it, he will clothe again with his own, holi- 
ness and his own glory. Not only to the end of your life,— 
he himself will receive you avove, and will proclaim you 
his before God and the angels, as you have proclaimed 
him yours here below before the world. But already here 
below, in the same manner as Jesus promised it to some of 
those who surrounded him, you will see him come to dwell 
in your heart, and there realize the divine kingdom which 
is “righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost” 
(Rom. 14:17). 

Let us have the courage, then, to look in the face, as Jesus 
did, the pain of the renunciation of our selfish aspirations 
and of the crucifying of ourselves, Let us daily advance in 
this path which-the example of Jesus marks out for us; let 
us take one step to-day by some voluntary sacrifice which is 
agreeable to God, Let us ‘recall that, as the Apostle says, 
“ the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be com- 
pared to the glory which shall be revealed in us” (Rom. 
8: 18), if we are faithful to the end, 
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TEACHING POINTS. , 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
MIRACLES BEFORE; FULLER TEACHING HENCEFORTH. 


Christ gives his ministers an ideal vacation at the place 
where the Jordan pours out of the Hermon caves a full river. 
So there he pours out at once the full doctrine of his king- 


dom. Peter, from his experience at evangelizing, etc., grasped ° 


the idea of the Christ, the “anointed,” the kingly one, accord- 
ing to the Jewish ideal. Christ proceeded to set forth the 
heavenly ideal,—suffering many things, rejected, killed, and 
raised again. He sets forth the central doctrine,—Christ 
and him crucified (v.31). But it was so far in advance of 
Peter’s comprehension that he took him, and began—he did 
























not finish—to rebuke him; to preach the doctrine of Satan,— 
self-indulgence in power and ease. God's revelation is always 
in advance of the comprehension of the most ardent disciple. 

They had followed a Christ whom they had expected to be 
prince. Had they known at first that he was to be sufferer, 
they would never have followed. . But having learned to love 
him, they could then follow anywhere, even to martyrdom 
instead of coronation. 

The scentral doctrine of our religion is self-denial for 
Christ’s sake. Self-denial is not enough; it may be for the 
sake of power, popularity, or some other personal end. It 
must be for the love of Christ. This gives growth and char- 
acter (v. 35). 

Every one makes sacrifice of some sort. The sinner sacri- 
fices will, faculties, future, and finally self, for pleasure. It 
is better to sacrifice pleasure for sturdiness, growth, great- 
ness, and eternal life. The sacrifice is less in- the last case, 
and the outcome infinitely greater. 

What new standards of human value are brought out! 
Some sell themselves for power or pleasure, some to work 
all uncleanness with greediness. But he who sells self for 
the whole world is loser (vs. 36, 37). 

The heartiness of love appears in not being even ashamed 
of an accused, convicted, executed malefactor of the worst 
crimes, nor of his teaching. The reward is given when the 
glorified Christ is not ashamed of him before the Father and 
the holy angels (v. 38). 

He illustrates his promise of glory by a transfiguration. 

Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. OLAY TRUMBULL. 


Who do men say that Iam? (v. 27.) If you want to know 
the character of men, or if you want to do men good, it is 
important, at the start, to understand what they think about, 
Jesus Christ. Some men say that Jesus was simply a good 
and a wise man; others refuse to admit even that, but think 
he was partly deceived and partly a deceiver. Others, again, 
say that Jesus Christ isthe only and the all-sufficient Saviour; 
that his word is unfailingly true, and that his strength is 
sufficient for all who trust themselves to him. A difference 
of opinion just here indicates men’s characters, and affects 
men’s characters. Unless you know the views of a man on 
this point, you can know little about him; you can do little 
for him. 

But who say ye that I am? (v. 29.) It is of more impor- 
tance to us what we think about Jesus, than what other men 
think about him. If everybody else in the world accepts him 
as a Saviour, and we fail to do so, then so far as we are con- 
cerned, the world might as well have never had a Saviour. 
Nor is it enough for us to say that he isa Saviour; unless we 
say—and mean what we say—that he is our Savio; then so 
far as we are concerned he might as well never have been a 
Saviour. Who say ye that Jesus is? No more vital and 
important a personal question than that could be put to us by 
man, or by God. 

Peter took him, and began to rebuke him (v. 32). Peter was 
not the last disciple of Jesus to take exception to the Lord’s 
way of working, and to think that he could improve on the 
Lord’s plans. Not all these disciples are as outspoken as Peter, 
but they are quite asopinionated. “I don’t see why the Lord 
permits this thing!” is a very common feeling, and it is not 
a very uncommon expression of feeling, in view of some provi- 
dence affecting one’s self or another. Every complaint of the 
weather, every murmur over our lot in life, every word of 
repining at the trials to which we are subjected of God in our 
spiritual training, every comment of dissatisfaction with 
a delayed answer to prayer, is only our way of showing 
the spirit which would take hold of the Lord and begin to 
rebuke him for what he does, or for what he permits, in his 
sphere of control. 

Get thee behind me, Satan: for thou mindest not the things of 
God, but the things of men (v. 33). A good many of the sug- 
gestions of Christian men come from Satan. Satan is always 
glad to have Christian men make use of his ideas, and he 
doesn’t even ask that these men shall quote him asthe author 
of the suggestion; they can have all the credit of it them- 
selves, When Satan wants to promote liquor-selling and 
liquor-drinking, he likes to have some Christian man talk 
about every creature of God being good, if used in moderation, 
and then slily suggest that beer and wine and whisky are 
“creatures of God”! When he wants’the Indians killed off, 
or missions in China interrupted, or Christianity itself brought 
into contempt among the heathen, he enjoys setting Christian 
law-makers at talk about furthering Christian civilization by 
inhuman or illiberal legislation against whole races of man- 
kind. When Jesus heard a favorite disciple of his speaking 
after the manner and wisdom of men, instead of according to 
the teachings of God, he said plainly, “Get thee behind me, 
Satan: for thou mindest not the things of God, but the things 
of men.” And we may be sure that Jesus is of the same 
mind to-day, concerning any of Satan’s suggestions, even when 
they come from a Christian disciple, 

If any man would come after me (v.34). Before you consider 
the cost of following Jesus, the question is, Have you any 





wish to follow him? If it is not worth your while to follow 
him at any cost, you certainly needn’t weigh the question of 
following him at every cost. If a young man has no wish to 
be a farmer, or a sailor, or a mechanic, or a merchant, or a 
physician, or a lawyer, or an artist, what is the use of his 
worrying himself over the involved cost of such an occupa- 
tion, or trade, or profession? If you have no desire for 
learning, why should you dwell on the outlay and endur- 
ance demanded for its attainment? If you do not want a 
friend, it is quite unnecessary for you to count the cost of a 
true friendship. Why should you follow Jesus, any way? 
If you are not a lost sinner, you do not need Jesus—nor any 
one else—as a Saviour. If you can take care of yourself for 
this world and the next without the help of a Divine Friend, 
why should you wish to come after Jesus? Until you have 
some reason for desiring to be his follower—in case the cost 
of his following shouldn’t be too great—you have no special 
call to look into the question of cost seriously. Is your mind 
clear that you want to follow Jesus? and if you do—why? 

Let him deny himself. Self-denial is a necessity in every 
pursuit—bad or good. Unless a man will deny himself, to 
a greater or less extent, he can never be of real use to any- 
body else,—nor to himself. A man cannot make a success 
of living for his own pleasure, on the lower or the higher 
plane of mere personal enjoyment, without a measure of 
self-denial. He can never get the good of eating and drink- 
ing without some restraint of his appetite,—some self-denial. 
Getting out of bed, or getting into bed, with any sort of 
regularity, calls for self-denial: sometimes it’s ‘awful hard. 
And the better the work to be done, the more self-denial 
there is called for in it. A woman can never be a good wife, 
or a good mother, or a good neighbor, without a great deal 
of self-denial. A man can never be a good husband, or a 
good father, or a good friend, unless he denies himself all 
the way along. Nothing is true affection which is not unsel- 
fish. Devotion and selfishness are contradictions in terms. 
Whoever would be a follower of another must, to begin with, 
deny himself. Selfishness might have a place in a leader; in 
a follower it is out of the question. Unless, therefore, you 
are ready to turn away from yourself, you cannot turn toward 
Jesus. Unless you will deny yourself, you will be disqualified 
for serving him. 

And take up his cross. There is a cross for every disciple 
of Jesus. Jesus promises that this shall be so, and he keeps 
his promise. The provided crosses are not all alike; but 
they are all crosses. It is not enough that a disciple be 
ready to bear a cross; he must bear Ais cross, A great many 
of us are staggering under crosses that are not ours: we have 
taken them up without being told to, and our strength fails 
by its misuse. This is more than Jesus asks of us, It may 
show a self-denying spirit on our part, but it does not show a 
submissive spirit—a spirit of obedience. What Jesus wants 
of us is to take up our cross; that, and thatalone. Our cross 
may not seem to us just the cross we need; but Jesus knows 
better than we do about this. And here again is where self- 
denial is called for. Denying ourselves, yielding our own 
judgments and preferences, we are to take up the burden that 
Jesus has for us to bear, even though it seems to us that we 
are ta, be crushed by the load, and are to fail of all service 
for him whom we would follow. Unless we are ready for 
this, it is of no use for us to think of being the followers of 
Jesus. 

And follow me. That’s it, When you have decided that 
you want to follow Jesus; that you will be unselfishly and 
devotedly his disciple; when you have found your cross, and 
have taken it up,—then the next thing for you to do, is—to 
follow. And just here is where qa great many professed dis- 
ciples of Jesus fail of being real disciples. They have regu- 
larly enlisted; have put on their uniform, and there they 
stand hefore the recruiting-office, with knapsacks and blan- 
kets on their backs, with muskets at “carry,” marking time 
to the martial music—although some of them don’t do even 
that; and there they have stood since their enlistment, never 
marching a rod. They certainly don’t follow Jesus in work 
for him, in liberal giving for his cause, nor in earnest words 
in behalf of the truth he loves. What are you doing, any 
way, as a disciple of Jesus? Oh, I am one of his followers! 
A follower! Then why don’t you follow? 

Whosoever would save his life shall lose it (v.35). Selfishness 
is always a barrier to self-enjoyment and to self-advantage, 
If the thought of how we appear, or of what we may gain, is 
uppermost in our mind, when we are in company or when 
we are before the public, we are sure not to appear at our 
best, and not to gain what, otherwise, we might hope to have; 
while the consciousness, or the fear, of our failure will com- 
monly make us wretchedly uncomfortable. A man cannot 
walk a tight rope, or a narrow stringer across a stream, uniess 
he looks at something beyond his path: to keep his eyes on 
his own footing would be sure to cost him his balance. No 
soldier would be good for anything in a battle, if he thought 
only of hisown safety, Not until we forget ourselves can we 
appear well, or do well, or gain anything worth having. He 
who lives to get wealth, has no real enjoyment of wealth; 
only in the use of money is there even temporary pleasure 
from money. He who makes fame the object of his life, 
always fails of the highest fame: the world gives its best 





honors to those who have striven for something deserving of 
honor. If we make our personal salvation the supreme object 
of our existence, we shall fail of salvation. Unless the thought 
of Christ, and of those for whom Christ died, causes us to 
lose thought of self-seeking,—even of the seeking of our own 
soul’s welfare,—we are not, cannot be, the disciples of Christ. 

Whosoever shall lose his life for my sake and the gospel’s shall 
save it, Self-forgetfulness is the surest source of self-aggran- 
dizement. We always think most of those who seem to think 
least of themselves. And those who give most freely, as a 
rule gain most largely,—whether the giving be by hand, or 
by head, or by heart. If only men would realize this, how 
much it would profitthem! If they would stop trying to put 
themselves forward, and would exert themselves to put some 
good thing forward, they would be put forward in spite of 
themselves, as they never can be by any efforts of their own 
to that end. If they want the credit of being good givers, 
let them give well, without saying anything about their giving. 
If they want the reputation of knowing a great deal, let them 
study hard, and use their learning as it may be called for, but 
don’t let them claim any superior knowledge in any line. If 
they would like to be thought unselfish, let them forget them- 
selves in their zeal for others—forget even their desire to be 
thought unselfish. There is no way of lifting one’s self up 
to advantage like honestly striving to sink one’s self out of 
sight. So soon as your own self is fairly below the surface, 
you are in fairer sight than ever. And in Christ’s service, 
only he has full salvation who loses thought of his salvation 
—in his loving devotedness to his Saviour and his Saviour’s 
service. 

What should a man give in exchange for his life? (v. 87.) 
Well, that depends on what a man thinks of his life—of him- 
self, of his personality, of his real character and being. Some 
men think more of their pockets, or of their stomachs, than 
of their real selves, Esau sold out himself—his birthright 
and all its honors and heirship—for “ one square meal,” when 
he was hungry. A good many men since his day have sold 
themselves for their appetites; have bargained away their’ 
very lives for drink. It is only a myth that a man ever 
signed in blood a real contract with Satan, exchanging his 
soul for a short term of power in the realm of his craving or 
lust, because Satan isn’t ready to make written contracts in 
that line. But if Satan should be ready for such bargains, 
and should open an office for soul brokerage, all the police 
in the city would be needed to keep the people in line to 
wait their turn for a chance at a transfer. Any man who 
would deliberately do a thing which is unworthy of his own 
manhood, to win place, or power, or friends, or wealth, or 
the gratification of his appetite, thereby indicates the price 
he puts upon his life—his owp self. It is not an easy thing 
to say what another one man will swap himself for; but 
there are a great many selves on the market. What would 
tempt you to-day, as an equivalent of your personality? How 
are you proving that is not on sale at any price? 

Ashamed of me and of my words (v. 38). It requires real 
courage to be never ashamed of Christ and of his words. There 
are times and places in which it is easier to be on his side 
than against him. When all about us are professed Christians, 
and hold to our view of Christ’s truth, we can “ go with the 
crowd” conscientiously. But when we stand alone among 
polite scoffers; when no one else thinks of bowing the head to 
ask a blessing over a meal; when irreligious and fashionable 
visitors are with us at family prayer time; when all our 
traveling companions take wine freely; when persons whom 
we love and respect speak slightingly of truths which we 
deem vital to Christ’s cause,—then it is not so easy to be true 
to our convictions, and to Him whom we profess to serve. 
And harder still than all is the duty of not being ashamed of 
Christ’s words where they are in collision with the words of 
Luther, or of Calvin, or of Wesley—as embodied, perhaps, in 
our own denominational catechism or articles of faith, It is 
easier to stand ‘for Christ against his enemies than to stand 
for his plain words against the teachings of those of his pro- 
fessed followers with whom we are in closest accord except at 
this point. But fidelity to Christ in these testing times is the 
fidelity on which he pivots his eternal recognition of us as 
his real followers and friends. It pays to stand by Christ and 
his words, whomsoever we may have to stand over against in 
consequence, The reward for this shall be in the presence 
of all the universe. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Draw out the confession of Christ by Peter. (Do not let 
the class draw you into a discussion of the words of Christ to 
Peter about the “keys,” as that would lead to no profitable 
result, and would only waste time.) Go on, and draw out 
the fact that Peter probably grew proud over the commen- 
dation of the Lord, and thus was led into the snare of the 
Evil One. So when Christ began to tell them about the 
sufferings that he was to endure, Peter thought that he must 
be very much mistaken, and began to rebuke him. This 
drew forth a stinging rejoinder from Christ, who then went 





on to tell them what were the fundamental principles of hig 
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kingdom. Not crown-wearing, so much as cross-bearing, was 
the lot of his disciples. To lose your life was to save it, and 


to try and save it was to lose it. Of course, this will have to 
be explained to the little scholars, or they will totally mis- 
understand it. All the rest of the lesson is a solemn warn- 
ing of the Master’s which will apply to men in these days as 
well as to those to whom he was talking. 

The Master saw that the men of his times were in danger 
of making a fearful mistake in their estimate of the relative 
importance of the things of this world and of the next. 
The temptation to live for the present world was overwhelm- 
ing. The lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the 
pride of life, led men into horrible hypocrisies, so that, vainly 
trying to serve God and mammon at the same time, they had 
fallen away from all true religion. Pharisees, scribes, and 
the people supposed that they were making.a good bargain, 
and that all would end well. Jesus tries to undeceive them, 
and to make them understand that any pretended religious 
life that did not involve cross-bearing was a delusion and a 
snare. He assures them that if any one will make the 
pleasures of this life his chief concern, he will lose the life 
to come. But that if any one desires the service of the 
Master, so that he is willing for his sake to take up his cross, 
he will gain eternal life. Having said this, the Master pro- 
pounds what we might call a problem in spiritual arith- 
metic. “ What shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his owu soul?” Here we have three ele- 
ments to be considered. They are: 1. Gain—the whole 
world, 2. Loss—a man’s soul, 3. Recovery—how can it be 
brought about? 

1, Gain,—the whole world.—Notice how extravagantly, 
for the sake of argument, the Saviour puts the case. He 
states the case even more strongly for the worldling than 
Satan does. No man ever ruled over half the world, and no 
conqueror really gained possession of the territory he had 
vanquished. But the Saviour makes the supposition that a 
man has really gained the whole world, so that he may do 
with it what he likes; so that from the rising of the sun 
until the going down of the same there is none to say him 
nay. To this we may add something more, and suppose that 
a man had all the pleasures of life that flow from perfect 
health of body. Sickness may rob any monarch of the joy 
of government; or fear of assassination may make his life a 
burden to him, as in the case of the Czar of Russia. To 
this add length of days, Alexander the Great died at the 
early age of thirty-two, and thus failed to enjoy what he had 
really won. Add again great literary fame, Frederick the 
Great passed many unhappy hours because he could not get 
Voltaire to praise his miserable poetry. Though he could 
thrash all the combined armies of Europe, he was miserable 
because he could not make the Frenchman praise his poems. 
Yet again, add perfect freedom from family bereavement and 
sorrow. Prince Metternich, who was once called the arbiter 
of European destinies, found all his draught of happiness 
turned into wormwood by the sickness and death of his 
daughter Clementine. He said in his diary: “ My poor Clem- 
entine is very ill. Nothing breaks me down like a sick 
child. In my family circle it is to-day most gloomy; and I 
go from the revolutionists and demagogues, who people 
my study, to find care and sorrow in the sick-room.” Add, 
finally, perfect freedom from all rivalries which awaken 
jealousy and unhappiness. Haman, wealthy, exalted, hon- 
ored, is still utterly miserable. He says: “ All this availeth 
me nothing, so long as I see Mordecai the Jew sitting at the 
king’s gate.” Now add up the gains to which we have 
alluded above, and see the sum-total. 

(1.) Absolute rule over this world. (2.) Perfect health and 
safety. (3.) Perfect freedom from sorrow of any kind. (4.) 
Great literary fame. (5.) No jealous rivalries, (6.) All last- 
ing for many years. This is the profit side of the world- 
ling’s balance-sheet at its very best. And indeed it makes 
a very fair showing! 

2. Loss,—the man’s soul.—At last his life comes to an end. 
The sceptre of power must be laid down. Health gives 
way, and fame fades, while a thousand hands are eagerly 
stretched out to grasp the power that is slipping from feeble 
fingers, Life is ebbing, and eternity is dawning. Now ask 
the man what he thinks of his bargain. He has no prepara- 
tion made for eternity. How do the prizes of life that once 
appeared so fair seem to him now? The gold is dimmed, 
and the luster has departed from all that was formerly so 
brilliant. Like the imprisoned forger, who curses his folly 
in procuring money at such a cost, so the soul in hell will 
curse itself for paying such a price for evanescent and unsub- 
stantial pleasures. How much better would cross-bearing for 
a few years have been, now that eternity is at hand! For 

8. Recovery is inpossible—What shall a man give in 
exchange for his soul? In this world a man may sometimes 
undo a bad bargain, but in that world there is no getting 
away from the results of criminal folly. Yet this is exactly 
the bargain that Satan is inducing men to make all the time. 
Mr. Nettleton never uttered a truer saying than when he 
said, “If any one charged with the care of your immortal 
soul were to treat it as carelessly as you do yourself, you 
would hold him guilty of a great crime.” Yes, if your 
Seacher were to hold you back, and say “Not to-night.” you 


would be filled with righteous wrath; yet that is exactly what 
the sinner is himself doing, when he rejects, for a more con- 
venient season, the present call of the Spirit of God. 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


It is well for children to be familiar with the more promi- 
nent names applied to Jesus Christ, especially those in the 
Gospels. In after years, the beauty and meaning of the 
typical and figurative names used in Scripture will be better 
appreciated, when some such knowledge is early fixed in the 
memory. In reviewing, the names of Jesus may be put on 
the blackboard, or on a large sheet of paper to be preserved 
for future exercises. 

Whose way did John the Baptist say he came to prepare? 
He was “the Lord;” and in the very first line Mark wrote 
he called him “ Jesus Christ, the Son of God.” “Jesus” means 
“save,” or a “savior;” for an angel told Mary, his mother, 
“Call his name Jesus: for he shall save his people from their 
sins.’ When Jesus was baptized, and the heavens opened, 
what did the voice from heaven say when He called him 
“my beloved Son”? See how the Father honored the words 
of John, who had called him the Son of God. When Jesus 
went into the synagogue on the Sabbath day, what did he do 
there? He, was a teacher, as he read and explained the 
Scripture. By what parable did he teach, as he sat ina little 
boat one day? Where did Jesus live in his boyhood and 
youth? Because that had been his home, he was often called 
“Jesus of Nazareth.” So the man with an unclean spirit 
called him; but he used another name, too,—the “ Holy One of 
God.” What did Jesus oftenest call himself? When he 
healed the man of palsy, and forgave his sins, he called him- 
self the “Son of man.” In the title of to-day’s lesson there is 
another name used,—“ Jesus the Messiah.” “Messiah” means 
the same as “Christ,’”—the anointed one. The Jews all 
believed that a Messiah was to come; they expected him to 
come in great glory and splendor,—greater than David or 
Solomon, the grandest kings who ever reigned over them. 
When this lowly man came, who called himself the Son of 
man, and yet did works which it seemed none but God could 
do, they wondered, and everywhere talked of him and his 
works. They knew that the Messiah was to be one chosen 
or set apart. When a king was anointed, the priest poured 
holy oil on his head to consecrate or set him apart to reign 
andrule. Jesus needed no outward anointing with oil; but the 
heavens opened at his baptism, the Holy Spirit descended 
upon him, and that was his anointing,—the living Holy 
Spirit poured out on the Son. 

The people who lived in Galilee, although they saw Jesus’ 
face, and heard his voice, did not understand him and his 
work as even little children can do now. When Jesus went 
there to teach, why did he so soon leave Nazareth? How 
many did he send out to go and preach and do wonders in his 
name? 

After a few months, Jesus went with his disciples into the 
country in the northern part of Palestine, near a city’called 
Cesarea Philippi, in honor of Cesar, the emperor of Rome, 
and Herod Philip, who improved the beautiful city which his 
father, Herod the Great, had built. On the way, as Jesus was 
alone with his disciples, he asked them a question. 

Who do Men Say that I Am?—Did Jesus need to be told 
what people thought of him? Luke says he was praying; 
he had been speaking to God, his Father, and then to his dis- 
ciples. Did the disciples know what people said of Jesus? 
No doubt, on their missionary journeys in many places, 
they heard Jesus talked about by many people. They told 
him that some said it was John the Baptist. One man who 
thought so wasa king. When he heard of the mighty works 
Jesus did, he said, “It is John, whom I beheaded: he is risen 
from the dead.” Do you know the king’s name? Others 
said, “It is the prophet Elijah; he was taken to heaven with- 
out dying, he has come back to the world.” Some said it was 
Jeremiah, who lived and died nearly six hundred years before 
that time. 

But Who Say Ye that I Am #—Jesus asked his disciples, that 
they might confess, if they really knew, who he was and why 
he came. Peter was ready toanswer: “Thou art the Christ.” 
Matthew, who was there, who heard the question and the 
answer, wrote that Peter said, “Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God.” Peter and the twelve had seen the mira- 
cles he did, and they knew none but the Son of God could 
have such power; but yet the lowly man, who had walked 
with them, and known want and hunger, did not seem the 
glorious Messiah they expected. Jesus told them not to tell 
others of their knowledge of him as the Christ; the time had 
not yet come for all the world to know it; but he began to 
teach and tell his‘disciples of what awaited him. 

The Suffering Son of Man.—He told them plainly that he 
“ must suffer many things,” “be rejected,” “be killed, and after 
three days rise again.” Peter was ready to own him as the 
Messiah to reign in glory, but not as the Messiah to suffer 
shame and death. He could not believe it; he took hold of 





Jesua, and said, Not so, Lord: it must not be so. Jesus 


reproved him; it was a temptation of Satan to try and 
offer him earthly glory without the shame and suffering before 
him. Jesus said to Peter the same words that he spoke when 
Satan tempted him in the wilderness. 

The Cross.—Jesus said, “‘ Whosoever will come after me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow me.” 
He had said before, “ Learn of me; for I am meek and lowly 
in heart.” His disciples must be learners, must learn to be 
like him. To take up the cross is to be willing to do or bear 
whatever Jesus sends. The twelve did not then understand 
that Jesus would die nailed on a cross; but we know how he 
died, and arose, to reign forever as King and Lord in heaven. 
It seemed a strange saying, that he who would save his life 
should lose it, and that he who should lose his life for Christ’s 
sake would save it. He meant that even if it should cost a 
life here to obey and Sefve him, it would give the soul life in 
heaven forevermore, which is far better. 

The Great Question.—It was on that day Jesus asked a ques- 
tion which is always being repeated and never answered 
(v. 36). Do any really gain the whole world? If one could 
have all the gold and silver, the treasure and splendor of the 
earth, would that alone make him happy when he came 
to die? Can any treasure go into the grave? Can anything 
make death joyful, except to love Jesus and be ready when 
he calls to go and be with him forever? 

Ashamed of Jesus.—There were some, when Jesus was on 
earth, who wanted him for their friend; but they were ashamed 
to own that lowly despised one as their Lord—ashamed to say 
that he was the Promised One. Did they make a mistake? 
Are there any now who are ashamed to be called his friends? 
Are children ever afraid of being laughed at for trying to do 
right? Will Jesus ever be ashamed of them? 

What Think Ye of Christ #—One day Jesus asked that ques- 
tion of a company of peopie. To-day, you know that he is 
the Lord, the Saviour, the Son of God, the Messiah,—once 
‘on earth and now in heaven, the same loving, tender Saviour 
who pitied and helped when he was on the earth. How can 
a child answer, when he comes this very day by his Holy 
Spirit, and asks, “ What think ye of Christ?” 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F.R.8., 
CaNOn OF DURHAM. 


JEsus AT CHSAREA PHILIPPI.—We may be very sure that 
there is no statement ever introduced in Scripture, however 
trivial it may at first sight appear, which has not been placed 
there for a purpose, and with a meaning. Jesus asks his dis- 
ciples, as he is walking with them, “ Who do men say tha 
Iam?” He receives their answer, and carries on the con- 
versation. But the discourse is prefaced by the statement 
that they:-had gone into the towns; that is, the villages of 
Cesarea Philippi. Why-should the evangelists be careful to 
tell us that the momentous question was asked in the neigh- 
borhood of Cxsarea Philippi? There is much in the topo- 
graphical setting, if we may so term it, of the question. Ido 
not mean the mere natural scenery, though that is amongst 
the most lovely and varied in allSyria. It was on one of the 
southern spurs of snow-capped Hermon, whose dome towers 
ten thousand feet above the plain. At the base of the moun- 
tain, here bursts forth the great fountain of Jordan, one of 
the largest single springs in the world,—a river full grown at 
birth. On a little knoll close by that mighty fountain, once 
stood the temple of Dan, with its golden calf, the center of 
the idolatrous worship of the northern tribes. Park-like 
glades, studded with noble oaks, spread on both sides of the 
wide valley which slopes down to the plain of Jordan. But 
it was not on this account that the place is mentioned. It 
was the northern limit of our Lord’s journeyings, just on the 
frontier of the land of Israel. At Cesarea Philippi they were 
in one of the holy places of classical paganism. In a lovely 
glen, where magnificent streams burst from the foot of lofty 
cliffs everywhere overhung with luxuriant foliage, the Greeks 
had consecrated a grotto to the worship of their rustic god 
Pan. Alongside of this a Gentile city had sprung up, named 
after the heathen divinity Paneas,—a name which it still 
retains, But Herod had built a sumptuous temple; and 
Philip the tetrarch, who ruled it at this time, had beautified 
and enlarged it, and changed its name to Cesarea Philippi, 
combining flattery to his suzerain with the endeavor to pre- 
serve his own memory. High up on the face of the enclosing 
cliffs, was many a sculpture and tablet deeply chiseled, which 
remain intact to this day, carved in honor of the deity of the 
place and his licentious rites. These rock-hewn carvings must 
have caught the eye of the Lord and his disciples as they 
passed up toward the city, above which is the probable scene 
of the Transfiguration. And perhaps he had them in view 
when, thinking of a far more imperishable rock, he said to 
Peter, “Upon this rock I will build my church.” For our 
rock is not as theirs. The Master and his disciples were here 
standing on the very border-line of Judaism and Paganism, 





1 Note.—As Dr. Merrill, in his article on Cesarea Philippi, in another 
column, seems to differ from the view here expressed, a note is 





appended to his article, to which the reader of Canon Tristram’s 
article is referred.—Tua EpITO—, 
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They looked south on the land of Naphthali, then studded 
with synagogues. Beneath them, where the waters of Paneas 
joined the Jordan, were the desolate ruins which recorded 
the former apostasy of the Israelite kingdom. Behind them 
were the gorgeous buildings which illustrated the two most 
debasing extremes of the sensuous idolatry of the Greek and 
Roman world; substituting, on the one hand, for the worship 
of the Eternal Power and Godhead the materialistic worship 
of nature in its lowest form; and, on the other, prostituting 
the human conscience to the purposes of a tyrannical and 
brutal government. But around our Lord stood the germ of 
the living Church,—that little band which represented the 
Israel from whom Christ came, an isolated and lonely race. 
Alone, too, in their strong faith in a coming Deliverer, who 
should overthrow all that mighty fabric of idolatry,—a faith 
which, to those who were aliens from their commonwealth, 
seemed the most crazy of dreams. In such a spot, and amid 
such surroundings, does the Lord Jesus elicit definitely, for 
the first time, the emphatic declaration, “Thou art the Christ.” 
As though he had in his mind the wants and hopes of the 
various races of mankind which he alone could meet, on that 
frontier spot he would break down the middle wall of parti- 
tion between Jew and Gentile. Here he unveiled the power 
which should free men’s consciences from the thrall of pagan 
superstition and sensuality. Here he told how the hopes of 
oppressed and downcast Israel should be fulfilled, while all 
alike should in the answer to the great question find light 
and peace and freedom. 
The College, Durham, England, 





CESAREA PHILIPPI. 
BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 


Cesarea Philippi was one of the famous cities of Galilee. 
It was situated at the foot of Mount Hermon, whose summit 
rose above the town to a height of nearly nine thousand feet. 
It possessed the largest fountain of the Jordan, which then, 
as now, burst forth from-a cave that had been held sacred 
from the remotest antiquity. Its history and traditions are 
largely connected with idolatrous worship. Its name, Banias, 
is not a corruption of Paneas (from the Greek god Pan), but 
of Balinas, which commemorates the worship here of Baal 
ten, and perhaps fifteen, centuries before the place was even 
known to the Greeks.) The old inhabitants of the land could 
hardly have chosen a more charming locality than this as a 
religious center. 

West and south of the town stretches the great Huleh 
plain, which has an average breadth of six miles, and is not 
far from sixteen miles long, consisting of a lake four miles 
long by as many broad, about which isa vast marsh, and also 
many square miles. of exceedingly fertile land. A portion of 
the marsh, and of the lake itself in its shallower parts, is 
covered with a dense growth of papyrus, which spreads out 
beneath the scorching sun great fields of green. This is 
Lake Merom of Joshua ll. He who has taken but a single 
glance at this strange combination of natural objects, will say 
that the whole forms a picture of unusual beauty, especially 
for parched and rocky Palestine. But to appreciate and 
enjoy it fully, one must look down upon this landscape in 
-both summer and winter, when the storm clouds, resting 
black and frightful on the mountains to the north, cast their 
shadows over it; when the sun is rising or setting in splendor; 
and when the moon and stars at night pour down from a clear 
sky their mild but full and steady light. 

Eastward, toward Damascus, ran one of the main highways 
‘of the country, which, from the days of Abraham, had been 
a favorite route of invading armies from the far East. On 
the north side of this highway, three miles from Cesarea 
Philippi, stood one of the strongest castles in Syria, from 
whose walls and towers the beholder could look down on the 
plain just described, and up to the highlands of Galilee, that 
rose beyond it. On the plain, forty minutes from the town, 
stood Dan, a noted sanctuary of an ancient religion, where 
the old Sidonians set up their idols, and where, after them, 
Jeroboam set up the golden calf (1 Kings 12: 29). Abun- 
dant springs and beautiful groves helped to make this spot 
attractive. 

_ West, toward the Mediterranean, the great road referred 
to divided, one branch leading to Tyre, and the other to 
Sidon, both of which were guarded by castles erected at com- 
manding points, The shores of the lake were the scene of 





1 Note.—This point is one at which Oriental explorers and Orien- 
tal scholars differ somewhat in opinion, and concerning which there 
has been much discussion. It is an established fact that in the 
vicinity of Banias there was a sanctuary for the worship of Pan, and 
that the neighborhood was called Panium, and Paneas. It is also 
clear that, long before the days of the Greeks, Baal was worshiped in 
that region. ‘ Banias’’ is simply the Arabic form of the old name 
**Paneas.” Forl\y years ago, Dr. John Wilson said that Banias “‘ was 
sometimes called Belinas, perhaps from its being confounded, as has 
been suggested, with Balineas.” Dr. Merrill seems now quite posi- 
tive that Balinas was a former name of this place, and that Banias 
or Paneas is a survival of that name. Canon Tristram, on the other 
hand, deems Banias the name given to this place in the days of the 
Greeks, although, as he says in his ‘‘ Bible Places,” “ there is reason 
to believe that it had a yet older [name], and that it is the Baal-Gad 
in the valley of Lebanon, ‘ under Mount Hermon,’ of Joshua 11 : 17; 
42:6.” Many other scholars are of the same opinion,—Tuz EpiTor, 


one of the greatest battles of Joshua’s time, when the kings 
of the north massed their forces for a final and desperate 
struggle with the invader. The Assyrian army, under Tig- 
lath-Pileser, also ravaged this region; and here, immediately 
before the town, Antiochus the Great won a celebrated vic- 
tory over the general of Ptolemy Epiphanes. This battle is 
memorable because in it elephants were used, which were 
objects of terror to the people of Upper Galilee. Herod the 
Great, in honor of Augustus, built here a splendid temple of 
white marble. Under Herod Philip the town, adorned and 
beautified by him, saw perhaps the period of its greatest 
splendor. 

This place had a variety of masters. In the year 36 B.C., 
Antony, infatuated with Cleopatra, bestowed this town and 
the fair regions about it upon that beautiful but infamous 
woman. Zenodorus, the robber chief, held it for a time; 
and at his death, in B. C. 20, it came into the possession of 
Herod the Great. Its next ruler was Herod Philip, who died 
in A. D. 33; and for four years subsequent to that event it 
belonged to the province of Syria. In A. D. 37 it was 
assigned by the Emperor Caligula to Herod Agrippa I.; and 
after his death, in A. D. 44, it was governed by the procura- 
tors Cuspius Fadus, Tiberius Alexander, and Cumanus. At 
last it was placed under Herod Agrippa II., to whom it 
belonged during the period of the Jewish war, from A. D. 66 
to A. D. 70. 

After Galilee was subdued, in A. D. 67, Agrippa II. invited 
Vespasian and his son Titus to Cesarea Philippi, where the 
Roman general “rested his troops for twenty days, and en- 
joyed himself in festivities, presenting thank offerings to God 
for his success” over the Galileans (Josephus, Wars, III., 9,7). 
Three years later,—Vespasian was then in Rome,—Titus, 
who had victoriously ended the siege of Jerusalem, went 
again to Cesarea Philippi, and spent some time in recreation. 
Among other sports gladiatorial shows were ordered, in which 
several thousand Jewish captives were compelled to slaughter 
each other in combat. ‘These things only added a new phase 
to the checkered history of this ancient place, which has 
witnessed almost every variety of fortune that cities or men 
can experience. 

From the hills above the place one can overlook the town, 
—the quiet valley in which it stands, and the great plain 
stretching out beyond. It was on these hills—the exact spot 
we shall never know—that we suppose our Lord was once 
standing with his disciples. At his feet lay the city of Cesarea 
Philippi. It had, as we have seen, natural beauty and 
wealth; it had palaces and costly public buildings; it had 
statues of the emperors, a splendid temple, and marble gods. 
There was the grotto, sacred from the remotest times, and the 
wonderful Jordan stream issuing from it. Yonder were “the 
waters of Merom,” flashing like a sheet of silver in a wilder- 
ness of green. On the plain surrounding the lake were some 
of the famous battle-fields of his nation. Far to the west and 
north-west were the picturesque hills of Upper Galilee and 
the grand Lebanon mountains, dotted here and there with 
cities, towns, and castles. Just above him, behind walls that 
were almost impregnable, gleamed the armor of the Roman 
sentinels; and before him, thronged with caravans, merchants, 
and soldiers, was the highway of nations leading from Damas- 
cus, or rather from the Euphrates past Damascus, to the 
wealthy cities on the sea-coast. Here before the eyes of the 
Master was this world of landscape beauty,—here were 
the attractive symbols of a pagan religion and the impressive 
tokens of the power and wealth of Rome. 

As we look back, these objects form the picture on the one 
hand, while on the other was the carpenter of Nazareth sur- 
rounded by a few disciples to whom he was endeavoring to 
teach certain lessons. The contrast isa most impressive one. 

I am fully convinced that Christ had a special purpose in 
bringing his disciples to this point at this particular time. 
He was about to depart from the world in a manner unex- 
pected to his followers, in a way that would seem to them to 
mean disaster and absolute failure. They had hoped for 
triumph; they were to encounter defeat. Peter especially 
could not believe the Master’s words respecting himself. He 
was dazzled by what he saw before him,—palace, temple, 
wealth, and worldly power. His thoughts flashed across the 
sea to Rome on her hills of beauty and strength. His mind 
followed the invincible legions that had conquered the world. 
These things he associated with victory. He wanted men to 
see the glory of the new kingdom of his Lord, and to feel its 
power. Some such facts are indicated by the words of Christ 
addressed to him, “ Thou savorest not the things that be of 
God, but the things that be of men;” or, “ Thou hast in mind 
the ways and means by which men are accustomed to triumph, 
but the kingdom of God is to be built up by other methods.” 
This was a new lesson for the disciples, and one hard for 
them to learn; namely, that the popular, the attractive, and 
in human eyes the successful, methods of obtaining power 
were to be abandoned, and the unpopular, the disappointing, 
the slow and humble, methods adopted instead. 

Nowhere else in Palestine could the lesson have been so 
well taught that “not by might, nor by power, but by my 
Spirit,” is the world to be subdued unto Christ; nor for 
enforcing one great lesson of the transfiguration of our Lord 





could a more fitting place have been chosen than the hill 


summit which rose from the midst of the scenes and objects 
which have now been described. 


Andover, Mass. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


In what region was Jesus at the time of Peter’s confession 
of him? (v. 27.) Why did he apparently avoid the multi- 
tudes in the latter days of his ministry? (Mark 9: 30, 31.) 
Point out Cesarea Philippi. Briefly give its history. What 
opinions prevailed concerning Jesus? (v. 28.) How do you 
account for the thought that he was John the Baptist? 
Why should some think that he was Elijah rather than any 
other one of the prophets? (Mark 9:11.) From what proph- 
ecy did they gain this idea? (Mal. 4: 5.) To whom did the 
prophecy refer? (Matt. 17: 11-13.) What element in the 
person of Jesus was lacking in all the popular ideas of him? 
How does the spiritual vision of the child of God compare 
with that of the worldling? (v. 29.) How only was it possible 
for the disciples to know Jesus? (Matt. 16:17; 1Cor, 2: 
10-12.) How only can we grow in the knowledge of the 
Lord? (Eph. 8: 16-19.) Is it, or is it not, possible to exhaust 
this source of knowledge? What reply did Jesus make to 
Peter when he said “Thou art the Christ’? (Matt. 16-; 
17-19.) What charge did he give his disciples as soon as 
they recognized him to be the Son of God? (v. 30.) Why 
did he desire no man to know him through the disciples, at 
this time? 

What stage of spiritual perception had the disciples 
reached when Jesus first unfolded to them the doctrine of 
his death and resurrection? (v. 31.) Which disciple might 
we suppose was best eble to receive it? How did Peter 
receive it? (v. 32; Matt. 16:22.) How do you account for 
Peter’s sudden fall? (v. 33; Eph. 6 : 12.) What is the 
price of following Jesus? (v. 34.) Do we ever reach a stage 
in which his service contains no cross for us? (Phil. 3: 
12-14.) Give an example of self-denial. (Acts 11: 29, 30.) 
Give an example of cross-bearing for Jesus’ sake. (Acts 5: 
40, 41.) Does, or does not, the one always include the other? 
At how great a cost must we be willing to follow Jesus in 
order that he may accept us at all? (v. 35.) Will, or will 
not, such devotion pay? (vs. 36, 37.) Is it chiefly the lack 
of physical, or of moral, courage that hinders us in follows 
ing him? (v. 38.) 

Philadelphia. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





WHO IS JESUS? 


A GOOD MAN, 
SOME A PROPHET, WHAT 


MEN | vue curist, | SAY 
SAY: | wy saviour. | YOU? 


JOHN SAID: 
GOD... GAVE HIS 
ONLY BEGOTTEN SON. 


PAUL SAID: 
CHRIST JESUS CAME... 
TO SAVE SINNERS. 








FOLLOWING CHRIST 


MEANS 
LOSING GAINING 
THE WORLD, ONE’S OWN SOUL, 
THIS LIFE. LIFE ETERNAL, 


HONOR NOW. HONOR THEN. 
SELF. JESUS, 


‘What things were gain to me, these have I 
counted loss for Christ.” 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS, 


“ Must Jesus bear the cross alone,” 

“ Jesus, I my cross have taken.” 

“ Jesus, and shall it ever be.” 

“T’m not ashamed to own my Lord.” 

* Didst thou, dear Saviour, suffer shame?” 

* When thou, my righteous Judge, shalt come.” 
“ Art thou weary.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


This lesson shows to us when to serve, and how to serve, 
It points to Jesus as our Master, and it indicates the nature 
and the cost of his service. 

The true test of human character is found in the estimate 
which one puts on Jesus Christ, as he stands out before the 
world in his historic revelation. While Jesus was here in 
the flesh, he commanded attention from friend and foe, so far 
as the knowledge of him was yet extended. All called him a 
wonder-worker. Many called him a prophet sent from God, 





A few called him Master. The centuries have passed. The 
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knowledge-of the words and work of Jesus has extended. 
Mankind has made progress. Yet still the opinions of men 
concerning Jesus are divided; and still the estimate which 
men put upon Jesus is the measure of their personal character. 

Scoffer ‘and cynic and skeptic and infidel all have words of 
commendation of Jesus. Men who declare that the God of 
the Bible is a monster, concede that the revelation of God in 
Jesus Christ, as portrayed in the Bible, presents a character 
to be admired and patterned after in’spirit and in conduct. 
Writers of fiction who would create from their own fancy, 
with the help of all the models of the ages, a standard of 
character for human guidance, admit that, away back, in the 
darker ages of two thousand years ago, there appeared in an 
out-of-the-way corner of the world a person, whose ways and 
words are a better guide for aspiring humanity to-day than 
those of any person who ever appeared, before then or since, 
even under the inspirations which have come from his own 
teachings and example, in the sweep of man’s upward progress 
in civilization and morals. Philosophers recognize the fact 
that the very conception of such a character as that of Jesus 
is impossible without its existence in historic reality. Devout 
men of God see in Jesus Christ the manifestation of God. And 
now, as always, what men see shows what men are. Their esti- 
mate of Jesus is the disclosure of their own real selves. 

There is no character in history, or in fiction, like the charac- 
ter of Jesus Christ. Just in proportion as men are noble and 
God-like, are they ready to see the beauty and the truth of the 
character of Jesus Christ. They indicate their measure of 
likeness to him, or their measure of desire to be like him, by 
their discerning and acknowledging of his pre-eminence and 
uniqueness, as the exhibit of the likeness of God in,humanity. 
And they who thus recognize the character of Jesus Christ 
are readiest to trust themselves to him, for now and forever- 
more, when he invites them to this trust, and when he says 
that he has power to be their Saviour unto the uttermost. 

He who realizes thc-”Jesus Christ is the only Saviour, has 
then to decide for himself whether he is willing to be saved 
at the cost of salvation. Salvation is the freest thing in the 
universe; but its cost is very great,—and it is for each sinner 
to say whether he will have salvation at its cost, or reject it 
because of its cost. Jesus Christ offers to save all those who 
commit themselves unreservedly to his control and guidance. 
In order to accept this offer, however, a sinner must realize 
that he is lost unless he accepts it, and that he must submit 
himself in loving and loyal fidelity to Him who alone can 
secure him salvation. This involves a surrender of self, a 
denying of self, a crucifying of self; for self has control of 
every man to start with, and self wants to keep that control. 

A strong man stood face to face with this question. He 
felt his need of salvation. He believed that Jesus Christ 
could save him, if only he would submit himself to Jesus 
Christ in order to be saved by him. But there came the 
struggle. “Oh, yes!” he said to the friend who pressed this 
truth upon him; “I know what you mean when you say that 
all I’ve got to do is to submit my will to Jesus Christ. But 
do you know how much that means to me? Look at me! 
Look back at my history. My will has been my whole life. 
All there is of me is my will. I began life in poverty and 
with great disadvantages. My will was all my stock in trade. 
I fought my way up against all odds by sheer will. By will 
I’ve succeeded in business, I’ve provided for my old parents, 
I’ve built a home, I’ve maintained a good name, I’ve battled 
misfortune and treachery and disease. And now I’m told 

that all I’ve got to do is to give up my will; to give up all 

there is of me; to give up my very self. That seems a very 

simple thing to do; but it’s just the very hardest thing in 

all the world for me to do.” And that man spoke for man- 

kind generally in his measure of the cost of consenting to be 

saved. Yet that man surrendered his will to Jesus Christ, 

and thenceforth he had no weaker will than before; but he 

was more of a man than ever through accepting the place 

God had for him in the universe, and accepting Jesus Christ 

as his Lord and Master ix the conflicts of the life that now 

is, and as his Saviour for this life and for the life that is 

to come. 

He who serves Jesus Christ must battle daily with himself 

in order to be Christ’s. His life must be one of self-denial. 

But in this daily battling he may be sure of victory. And 

in denying himself he can do most for himself, and with him- 

_ self. And he shall yet see how much better it was to give 
/up so much in order to gain all that he gave up, and so 
much more, 


ADDED POINTS. 


It makes little difference to Jesus what men think of him, 
but it makes all the difference in the world to them. Yet 
Jesus is interested in knowing what men think of him,— 
interested for their sakes, not for his own. 

A question puts us on trial. If we ask ourselves a ques- 
tion, or if another asks us a question, we have to consider 
what answer would be the true one, whether we give an 
answer or not. Here is the gain of wise questioning. 

If we realize that Jesus is the Christ, we give proof of our 
discernment ; but the question of our fidelity to our convic- 
tions is still an open one. 


and times when he does not want us to do so. But there is 
never a time when he does not want us to trust in him. 

If Jesus could foresee trial and sorrow in his pathway, why 
should any follower of his wonder when he foresees, or when 
he comes upon, similar unwelcome experiences? 

The things that God holds before us are not always so 
attractive to the mind’s eye, as the things which Satan sug- 
gests as good for us; but what God payne, best, however 
Satan may look at it. 

He who enlists under a commander in a great struggle, 
must expect to have a part in hard fighting. A soldier’s life 
is a life of hardship and conflict; but it is only the soldier 
who has seen service who can know the real joys of victory 
achieved through hard fighting. 

How our course looks to the world is one thing. How our 
course looks to Jesus is another thing. If we do as the world 
wants us to do, we must ‘look to the world for our reward. 
If we do as Jesus tells us to, he will take care of our reputa- 
tion—for all eternity. 
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{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times, Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





IMPORTANT SOCIAL PROBLEMS.* 


Within the last half decade of years the anti-Semitic 
movement has grown in intensity in the districts of Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe, where about four millions of the 
six and a half million Jews on the globe are to be found. 
It is such a peculiar phenomenon in the multitude of 
modern social problems, that the why and wherefore of 
the agitation is often exceedingly difficult to grasp. The 
fact that the movement has enlisted the sympathy, and 
in many cases the co-operation, of reputable men high 
in the councils of state and church, is a sufficiently clear 
surface indication that we are here not dealing with a 
revival of medizval persecution of the Jews, or of the 
blind zeal of a Pfeffercorn in the days of Reuchlin. The 
problem is manifestly a real and a living one, and as 
such merits consideration and study. 

Radenhausen’s Esther is probably the fairest general 
presentation of the subject from the anti-Semitic side. 
It is a good summary of the arguments and indictment 
against the influence of the modern Jewish spirit on the 
public life of the nations, However little or much the 
reader may sympathize with the general tendency of 
the work, or acknowledge as logical and binding the 
arguments advanced, he cannot but feel thankful for the 
bird’s-eye view of the complex question which is here 
afforded him. 

It is, in the very outset, emphatically denied that oni 
Semitism is in any shape or form a religious agitation. 
The opposition to the Jews is not placed on religious, 
but solely on moral grounds. The central thesis of the 
whole movement is, that the spirit of Judaism, being 
Semitic in origin and character, is antagonistic to the 
highest ideals of modern civilization in church and state. 
In the defense of this fundamental proposition, the author 
reproduces in detail the much discussed translations 
from the Shulchan Aruch, the official ritual of Judaism, 
with the intent of showing that the moral code of this 
peculiar people is radically opposed to what both Chris- 
tian and philosophical ethics have made the written and 
unwritten law of modern society. These quotations and 
citations occupy the whole of the second chapter. It is 
but fair to say that some of the best Orientalists of the 
day have, in public discussions and in affidavits, denied 
the correctness of these translations, or of the use made 
of them in the present agitation. If correct, and in so 
far as they are correct, they constitute evidences well 
worth consideration. The third chapter, treating his- 
torically of the views that have been expressed by great 
men concerning the Jews, has little value except as a 
curious collection of statements that may originally have 





* Esther: Die Semitische Unmoral im Kampfe wider Staat und 
Kirche. Von C. Radenhausen. 984x6}¢ inches, pp. viii, 253. Leip- 
zig: E. Thiele. 1888. 
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There are times when our Lord wants us to tell about him, 
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been employed for another purpose. The following, 
chapter, however, in which the fundamental character 
of the Semitic races, especially as it distinguishes itself 
unfavorably from the Aryan or Indo-European, which 
has controlled the development of modern civilization, 
is replete with interesting ethnological and psychological 
data. The contrasts and the dissimilarity between the 
two families of races are at times unduly emphasized, 
and the further question as to how far the Jews of our 
day-are fair representatives of pure Semitism is fre- 
quently lost sight of. But yet the author is manifestly 
anxious to be fair in his discussion. He has a lengthy 
and interesting chapter on the strong and good features 
of the Jewish race, in which he makes concessions that 
commend him to the fair-minded readers. But, on the 
other hand, his chapter on superficial Jewish education, 
their aversion to manual labor, and their crowding into 
those callings which are non-producing, especially into 
the seats of influence in public life,—such as the literary, 
the business, financial, and higher educational spheres,— 
draw attention to facts and figures that furnish ample 
material for a problem of public morals, where the 
representatives of this strange people form a strong con- 
tingent in the body politic and social. The emancipa- 
tion of the Jews from political and social disabilities, 
and the placing of them on the same footing entirely with 
the most favored of other peoples, all of which has been 
gradually done during the present century, has pushed 
into public prominence this burning question. 
Radenhausen, in his last chapter, discusses the solu- 
tion of the problem of reconciliation with Israel. Here 
he proves himself a poor guide. In the earlier chapters 
already he evinces a negative and critical attitude over 
against the Old Testament. In harmony with this, he 
can advise only an external social accommodation of 
Judaism to the manners and forms of modern life. 
He fails to recognize a deeper need of moral regenera- 
tion, and the substitution of better basal principles for 
those which he regards as the source of the baneful 
character of the Jewish people. But all in all, his 
book, considering that it is a controversial work, and 
on a subject on which the passions run high, is one of 
importance, A careful and: judicious reader cannot fail 
to glean out of it much truth and much material for 
thought and reflection. 

Dr. Gerhard Uhlhorn, Abbot of Loccum, is not unknown 
to readers of The Sunday School Times. He is one of 
the clearest and most incisive writers of the Fatherland 
on theological and theologico-social problems. His 
statements are always clear cut, and his writings are 
uniformly suggestive and helpful. This is particularly 
true of his little work, or brochure, on Catholicism and 
Protestantism in their relations to the social problems 
of the day. In nearly all the discussions of this ques- 
tion it is approached solely from the economic side. 
At most, its relation to ethical principles in general are 
taken into consideration. Uhlhorn discusses it from the 
Christian and religious, or rather the comparative reli- 
gious side. He proceeds from the standpoint that that 
one of the two great rival churches will be the church of 
the future which will contribute the most to the solution 
of the social problem. With sharp acumen he analyzes 
the positions of the Catholic and the Protestant churches 
in their relations to the fundamental problems of labor, 
property, and the features and phases of the social prob- 
lem, and of practical lifein general. He gives ample 
space to the advocates of the Catholic claim; but, with 
an abundance of evidences, he shows conclusively that 
the very principles'underlying Protestantism, being the 
principles drawn from revelation, are the best calculated, 
if consistently carried out, to furnish a reliable basis for 
the permanent solution of the burning question. The 
brochure contains a vast amount of common sense and 
gospel truth to the square inch. 





The professional critic who should dispatch his “ lit- 
erary notice” of Dr. J. R. Miller’s little volume on 
Practical Religion with the remark that it contained 
nothing very novel either in topics sor in treatment, 
might think that thereby he had set it down as a book 
of no particular use; in which he would prove himself, 
as he is very apt to be in such matters, totally mis- 
taken. Themes of the commonest interest in human 
life, illustrated by no far-away and recondite analogies, 
and graced with apt and abundant quotation from the 
most favorite of the household poets of our own time, 
—these make up a book which, it is safe to predict, will 
become, like former books by the same author, a cher- 
ished and helpful companion to multitudes who would 
find little help in books of a more ambitious style of 
literary originality. (75 inches, pp. 320. Philadel- 





Von Cpe Uhlhorn, Dr. th. A cum hea Cinches Pp. 
Géttingen : Van demboboks und Ruprecht s 


| his : Presbyterian Board of Publication, Price, $1.00.) 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


For a few weeks only, the statement of circula- 
tion will be omitted. At this season of t the year, 
when so many subscriptions expire, it 1s impos- 
sible to state accurately, at the time of going to 
press what rumber of copies wilt be required. 
Advertisers are Jree to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time, The advertising 
rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
©j svace (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, fora shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
man choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearanée upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate, for wakefulness 
hysteria, and other diseases of the nervous 
system. 





True merit appreciated.—Brown’s Bron- 
chial Troches are world renowned as a simple 
yet effeetive remedy for coughs and throat 
troubles. In a letter from Hon. Mrs. Pery, 
@astle Grey, Limerick, Ireland, they are thus 
referred to: “Having brought your ‘ Bron- 
chial Troches’ with me when I came to reside 
here, I found that, after I had given them 
away to those I considered required them, 
the poor people will walk for miles to get a 
few.” Obtain only “ Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches.” Sold only in boxes, 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The finest train in the world! —Via Union 
and Central Pacific roads. Sixty-four hours from 
Council Blufis or Omaha to San Francisco, A Pull- 
man Vestibuledtiain~ steam heat, electric light, bath 
rooms. barber shop, library,and dining car.—a palace 
ho el on wheels is 1 HH GOLDEN GATE SPECIAL every 
Wednesday. 











EDUCATIONAL. 


ELLMUTH COLLEGE] London,Can. Cata nogeee, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. | Rev. E. N. English, Prin, 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC | - 


will get valuable information free in the new Illus 
trated Calendar. Address E. TOURJEE, Boston. 


For neeeeions address 
THE K DR. WORDEN, 

___ 1334 Chestaut | Street, Philadelphia. 

FEMALE Oxf 
estern y7:. Holyokeprandseminary, one 
Healthy and beautiful location; heated by 
steam; electric lights. Second half-year ses- 
Bion of the 3th year opens Feb, 6, 1889. Board 
and tuition for the 18 weeks, $90. For catalogues, 
apply to MISS LEILA S. McKEE, Principal. 


STAMMERINC. 


“While I have been with you but a few days ata 
time, on two or three different occasions, your princt- 
pies are so simple that I have found perfect relief, and 

now your ideas and work are thoroughly correct, 
gy $4 erly eo Be nos Le pag Conn.”’ 

“or full particulars address Mrs, E, J. E, Thorpe. 
53 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. r 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


PHILADELPHIA, July 19, 

Mr. EDWIN 8. JoHNSON. Dear Sir: I Cohn as saw 
worse Slammerers than some of those you brought to 
me, and the cure that was wrought upon them was 
very rapid and truly wonderful. I am willing to say 
this to any one. Yours truly, JOHN WANAMAKER, 

Refer to John D. Wattles, Pub. of The 8. 8. Times. 

Send for 54-nage pamphlet to E. 8S. JOHNSTON, 
Iustitute, E. Corner 11th and Spring Garden 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa, 


G.P.PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 


HAVE NOW READY: 
THE SCRIPTURES,—HEBREW AND CHRIS- 

TIAN. An introduction to the study of the Bible, 

Edited by Professors E. T. BARTLETT and JoHN P, 

PerkERs, of the P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia, 

Part lI. Hebrew Story from the Creation 
to the Exile. 

Part II. Hebrew Story from the Exile 
to Nehemiah.~Hebrew Legislation, 
Tales, Poetry, and Prophecy; complet- 
ing the Old Testament. 

2 vols., large 12mo, cloth ; each, $1.50, 


























SOME OF THE COMMENTS ON PART I. 

“Admirably conceived, and admirably executed. 
Itis the Bible story in Bible words. . he work of 
devout and scholarly men,and it must prove a help 
to Bible study.” — Howard Crosby, D.D. 

“The work of competent and reverent Christian 
scholars. We ome it warmly to our readers,” — 
The Sunday School Ti: 


Full prospectus mailed on application. 
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“ADVANCE IN PRICE. 


TELL YOUR FRIENDS 


me] adies’ Home Journal 


is to be made BETTER and LARGER. It 
can be had now for om rr Cents per yes 
another year it 1 cost $1.00, We 
shall double the — because we cannot afford 
to furnish so ras the JouRNAL is to 
pd a ae Une r, but hy or double 

value, an ve you more 0 for your 
money. AGENT'S can make hundreds of 
dollars securing subscriptions at 


Half Price up to July Ist, 1889. 


We offer them good pay for every subscriber se- 
cured, and an tothe person who 
extra Prize of shalt send us the 
largest number; $400 for the second largest 
list, and so on, Sample copies and posters will 











be furnished, so that a great demand can be 
created in any neighborhood, 
____PHILADELPHIA, PA.  —s_ 
omeLe wTUDY 
ENTECOST exis i823 a 
assone, Copic es in 
Quarterly er Com- 
Rev. Geo, F. Pentecost, D.D, 3 a Sopy sent 
ON ROMANS. Just out. 
Louse, Jonum and Acts. 
Abbott’s Commentaries are 
NEW YORK: 
tl & 118 Wits 8. A, S. BARNES & & C0. 
CHICA 
263 & 265 PUBLISHERS. 
Profusely and wdantifally \iiustrated, ,showing the 
churches of the Protestants. Catholics and Jews, and fine 
tropolis, and telling how New Yorkers worship, from the 
Jew to the Christian Scientists. This article in Demo- 
ready)isa very spirited one by the Rey. Carlos Martyn. 
Itis batter than a Sunday visittoNew York, and wilibe 
children qill ad Ky hted to learn the new gamesin 
‘Young Ja Play,” (handsomely liustra- 
pubihber, W., SmNNENGS “ard een cent ae 


CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 
EVERYWHER 
Siose form. da foe 
Also, Mattazw, MARK, 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. omnehth, Aaaeens 
Wanasi Avz. 

“Religious New York,” 
eligious New Yor 
portraits of some of the heads of the churches of the Mce~ 
rest’s Monthly Mugazine for March (now 
ofgreat“interest to every member of the “family. The 
trated) Methe Mar A ‘number. It is a wonderfal number, 

& East 14th street, we York. 
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FRENCH, GERMAN, 
} SPANISH, ITALIAN. 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for pee ie and business con- 
xoreetet ‘4 rr. ICH. ENTHA: 
weet — AFT SYSTEM. Terms $5.00 for books of 
q ages, < with privilege of answers to all ques- 
7 ym an Sample 


} I., 25 cents Liberal terms to teachers, 
MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO0., BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE ILLUSTRA 


Valuable 8.1 7.86% 
Editor, Mrs, A. C. Morrow,” Among the best religious 
writers of the day.” 6 cts. a copy; 60 cts. a year, 
T. J. MORROW, MrwaxaPouts, INN. 
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ETHICS OF MARRIAGE. 


By H.S. Pomeroy, M.D. Introduction by the Rev. J. T. 
LDuryvEA, D.D.,of Boston. It decries “THE American 
sin.” Chicago Journal says: “To the earnest man and 
woman everywhere this book is as a voice from 
heaven.” 12mo, cloth, 190 pages. Price, $1.00. Appen- 
dix showing laws of tiie states regarding certain forms 
of crime. Send for circular. 

FUNK & WAGNALLA, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Golden Texts and Bible Gems | t« 
for 1889. $2.00 per 100. 
WARD & DRUMMOND, NEw YorK City. 


T. Y. CROWELL & €O,, 








FOR THE THE DEACON’S WEEK. 


A Practical Pxpesmnes tn. in Living 
W EEK nent Deon ub oo. ore 
PRAYER. SvTRORL REE sh UB. CO., 


2.00 per 100, 
400 RECITATIONS and READINGS, 


Bound in Handsome Litho raph 

po, ld mailed to any address, for 30 cents. 
ke Address J. 8. OGILVIE, PUBLISHER 
57 Rose Street, New York, 


at once, & manager, man 
woman, inevery Vv cinity. Profit. 
able business. Liberal + et time not neces- 
wr. Give references. Ad BR. H, WOOD- 
WARD & CO.,, Pubs., Baltimore, Md. 
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Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 
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These Copying Books 
give perfect satisfaction to 
everyone, They are more 
extensively sold than an 
other. No press requir 
Any age of sf copes ne ink 
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for note cn or §1. Ny "fon 
pasted Dg Books are sent 


Alvah Bushnell , Agt. 


478. FOURTH ST. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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D. BR. NIVER PUB, CO., Albany, N. Y. 
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ers. 28 saa D,. LOTHROP COMPANY, 
Pubrishers. Bos 
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os for cata 
aeooD DENOUGH & WOGLOM, 
St ta Nassau Sireet, New York. 


OXFORD” 
Teachers’ Ei 
T. NELSON & <n 33 East 7th s. N. Y. 


‘estamenis, Hymnals, Prayer Books, 
at B sam Lys the ‘usual rices, 
. MATTHEWS & SONS. Brooklyn, N, Y. 
FIOLDEN TEXT DESIGNS FOR THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. Prices reduced, In- 
terestin ing and instructive. For full particulars, send 
stam ae hk with your address tothe ublisher, 
WM. H. HART, Jr., 242 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 
~The Rural New Yorker is the best farm week- 
ly in the world, It will be sent on a trial trip 
of tenweeks for 25 cents. Then you can judge. 
34 Park Row, New York. 
ANY BOOK! 1 SAMPLES 
[TS 4 Send stamps for postage FREE!! 
The ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER for school and 
hee re Neat, cheap, ealtesenng, Addre: 
F. VAN EVEREN. 116 Nassau St. N. 


OSPEL ALARM 


——A NEW SACRED SONG BOOK.—— 
By S. M. BROWN and J.M. HUNT. 


thing has been more effectual in separating the 
Church and the Sunday School,than the fact that the 
two have had citterens « sets of gon books and differ- 
ent kinds of songs. The Gospel Alarm is adapted to 
both Church and Gandey School Services. In ad- 
dition to about one hundred 


NETVV SONGS 


the book contains the cream of the old ones, dear te 
all from their associations, so that for or general pure 

poses, t ae entieotion ig ail that could be 
ool hat ty in boards. Price, 85cts. by mail, 
ian ry hundred 7 cEpremn, not prepaid. 


Th JOHN C CHURCH co., sGincinnati,O. 


East 16th St., New York 
Our New Sunday-school Music Book, 


HAPPY GREETINGS, 


Has music for the yearround. Samplecopy, 25 cts. 

ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., New York. 
ner. BICE’S Self-Teaching 
System, Alican learn music without 

the aid of a teacher. Ra 

SELF Established 12 years. Notes, chords, 
TAUCHT. | accompaniments, thorough bass laws, 
et, Ten specimen lessons, 10e, Circulars free. 
G, 8. Rice Music Co., 243 State St., Chicago. 
‘SONG £5 new ping'ns.¢ school and convention 
MyxrRs. New ideas, new 
PRIZE poo Fenchove cnarmned Mg Price, 
$6.00 per doz. Sample copy y ,25c. by mail 

Boards. W. W. WHITNEY. Publisher, Toledo, O. 
DO x: A Mey Mf qonl-stieting music? You do? Then 
HMallelujahs or Songs of Triumph 
are the’ atk. to buy. Price of each, 45 cts.; $3 per doz; 


ig 100. Inducements to schools and churches. 
TASEER, Sr,, Pub., 921 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 


EASTER EXERCISE FREE! 


A splendid Easter Concert Exercise mailed free. 
Address, J.8. OGILVIE, Publisher. 
57 Rose Street, New York. 


whe pene King! Christ's Trium h 
EAS onan! A rand lesson, with Readings, 
EXERCISE radon, and New Music; sample co 





















































, (PERFEGT MUSIC BOOKS 


for CHOIRS, for CLASSES, for CONVEN- 
TIONS, are perhaps impossible—but DITSON & 
CO.’S matchless books are Just on the line. 


U 80 cts., $7.20 
Emerson’s Easy Anthems {0.0.80 740 fe 
number—quite new—give about one for each $ Sun- 
day in the year, and are full of grace and beauty, 


60 cts., $6 per dozen,) by L. O. 

Song Harmony, Yrmerson, & a new and very 
“ perfect” book for Singing ¢ lasses, perhaps 

the best ofa long series of books by the same author, 


The Graded Singing School, (o.<'*; firs 


Hodges, is a sensible, practical method, ‘by k very 
sensible, practical tee acher, and is fully fur 
with good material for successful work. 


’ 1, or $9 per dozen,) by L. O. 
Jehovah 8 Praise, {$i o ea isa full size Church 
Music Book, with a large number of Anthemsand 
Yunes for choirs; also Glees, Part-Songs, and a 
multitude of melodious exercises for classes. 


: (35 cts., $3.60 per dozen,) b: 

Temple Chimes, Evangelist thon,” ju 

published, is a very superior collection of new 
Gospel Songs, of Hymns and Tunes, 


(40 cts., $4.20 per dozen,) by L. O. 
Praise in Song, and E. U. I Sonera, | is & new 
Sunday-school and Praise book, full of uncom. 
monly good music and hymns, A very “ perfect” 
book for vestry singing. 





Any book mailed for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
Cc. HM. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


SURE TO PLEASE! 


h 
THE GLAD REFRAIN. Sunday-seneels 
Crowded with stirring hymns, set to fresh and de- 


lightful music, by the authors Bae others, 
$25 per 100 copies. 


SELECT SONGS. » n°wmplet’y yp 


344 hymns and tunes, admirably chosen for use 
where only one book is desired tor the devotional 
meetings and the sunday-school, 


Fiemsly bound in cloth, $40 per 100 cepies, 
Add jive cents per copy to each, if by mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 3° %Ninth Street, New York. 


} 2 ugh and in comnsetion with the is intorene 
nrowgh and of being printed all together,after thems 


HAs KING OF GLORY .). ig i 
nero S. by J.B. HALL 
R MOR ow E. E, REXFORD, 
Risen CHRIST»). E. HALL, 


toy cach by mail, postpaid: 
* $4.00 per hundred by express, ‘not prepaid, 
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In the six following, the Carols are printed after the 


Readings instead of being interspersed through them, 
promt seforences being given to show how the musie 
e used to best advantage with the or} just 


EASTER SELECT! ONS {eBoltéure. 


CAROLS 
TPATRICK, LO 


TOWNER, WESTENDORF, 
ae By H. BU BUTTERWORTHS 
an 


RA 
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send cash with order or give satisfactory references, 
THE FQUA SHUR EH 9: Sircinagso 


EASTER MUSIC. NEW AND GOOD. 


WELCOME EASTER MORN. 
By Mrs. Laura k, NEWELL, 
MIGHTY Conguamee. 
By Mis. fF. kb, PETTINGELL, 


THE RESURRECTION. 
By y Miss F. KE. VP ErrinGELy, 


THE ee Pe SAVIOUR, 
By Mss F. 














. PeT TINGELL, 


HAIL HASTER DAY. 
y PiMBERTON PIERCE, 
EASTER ANNUAL, No, 2. 
By. Hu GG « ARMST RONG, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, 
By Hueo & AKMSTRONG, 








5 cents; 50 cents per dozen; prepaid. $4.00 per 100 
copies ; expressuge Charged. Stamps receiv Ad 
dress orders to 

WH, EX. BONER & CO., 
1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAROLS FOR EASTER, No. 4, 


is now ready; also, 


LIFE FROM THE DEAD, 


a reguiar service, and 


EMBLEMS OF EASTER, 


having music recitations, etc. 
A sample copy of each of the three will be 
mailed on receipt of 10 cts.; single copy, 5 cts, 


JOHN J. HOOD, eninadipnia, a. 


EASTER LILIES. tocconies'sioo. 


PILGRIM CHILDREN’S SERVICES, No. X. 


By John W. Tufts and M. C, Hazard. 
Sample copies free to Fi th pap 11) 
. The Glorious o (No. 
Also for Easter : { Easter Day (No. V.). 
Cong’!18S.8.and Publishing Soc’y, Boston ‘and Chicago. 


A Sunday-school Service of 
FASTER i | S Songs, Readings, and Recita- 
tions.’ The music is oretty and 


easy. The little folks are re 
membered. Price, 5 cents; 60 cents per dozen, pre 
paid ¢ #4.00 per 100, not prepaid. 
Fillmore Bros., Ward & Drummond, 
Cinc.cmati, New York. 
Send Bw cents for a sample copy of our Sunday- 
school book, SONGS OF REJOICING. 


ASTER | An x¢ ‘Ment pogrom. Gp ges,by Joshus 























y, 
10c,; doz., T5c, . The Echo, containin Easter 
pathos, BabA Bobo: Music Go, La Fayetie, 1nd. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is  poblished weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage: 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price percopy 
for any number of copies less than five. To a new 
subscriber, half price ¥s1.00). 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
Saas $1.00a year. To new subscribers, price (50 
cents), 


CLUB RATES. 
When the teachers of a school unite In subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than five. 


TEN OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50cents) fornew. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than ten. 

f a school has had a club at a higher rate, and 
wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one ata lower 
rate, it ix of course free to do 80. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
Smalier schoois, which can not well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very iowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than ten, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 

apers be accompanied by a statement that the num- 

r of copies ordered in the,club is not less than the 
full number of teachers inthe school. This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be asubscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be a*ked to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 
copies in excess of the required number may be sub- 
scribed for at the same time. TZrachers ng tothe 
same household may be counted as ONE tn making such 
@ statement of the number of teachers in a school. For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
other, the club subscription need not be for morethan 
four copies, in order to secure the low rate, 


WHO ARE “‘NEW’’ SUBSCRIBERS? By anewsub- 
scriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
on, time during the past two years. 

he shifting of a subscription from one member of 
@ household to another in order to get the reduction 
offered tonew subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additiona/ subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will he taken at the half rate, 


FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade, whether of old or new 
subscribers, is entitled to an additional copy free, 
excepting in the case of any club for less than ten 
copies formed on the ‘Small School” plan (given 
above). A second free copy will be allowed when a 
club numbers forty; a third copy when it numbers 

ty, and so on, 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
a club will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
the members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers. The papers fora 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one post-office, and others in the 
same school get theirs from another, the papers will 
be sent accordingly. 

Different schools are not to unite in the formingofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
one the name of the school should be mentioned in 

e order. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 

aying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


aper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If aclub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating tha! 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by.......... eeuqmmaenennsiedevesedse 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the beliefthat no more judicious advertising outlay 
could be made than that for secaring a fair treet of the 

. Anew subscriber is entitled to the half rate 

r one year be 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request, The ) 

rs for a club will invarisoly be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, EB. C., will receive vearly or half-yearly sub- 
scriptions for The Sunday school Times e @ paper to 








be sent, postpaid, direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
eottere} at the following rates :— 
om 1 to 4 copies, 10s. each, 
“ 5to9 e! 83.6a, “ 
10 copies and upwards, 73.6da, “ 


To secure the above rates for five or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 

kage to one address, whichever may be preferred 
the subscribers, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 1550. 





EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
4ND HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Almost as Pailatable as Milk. 


So disguised that it cam be tak 
digested, and assimilated by the mos 
sensitive stomach, when the plain oil 
cannot be tolerated; and by the com- 
bination of the oil with the hypophos- 
phites is much more efficacious, 


Remarkable as a flesh producer. 
Persons gain rapidly while taking it. 
SCOTT’S EMULSION is acknowledged by 
Physicians to be the Finest and Best prepa- 
ration in the world for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, WASTING 
DISEASES, EMACIATION, 
COLDS and CHRONIC COUCHS. 


The great remedy for Consumptian, and 
Wasting in Children. Pod by all Druggists. 








COD LIVER OIL, 


With Extract of Malt and Compound Syrup 
of Hypophosphites, is an effective remedy 
for Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, 
Scrofula, and all Wasting Diseases. 


It is as pleasant and palatable to take as 
honey. 


Its strengthening effects are almost im- 
mediate. 

It does not come up to assert itself semi- 
occasionally after being swallowed, as 
other Emulsions certainly do. 

It is a great producer of BONE and MUS- 
CLE, it oy es the Rlood, and patients 
gain rapidly in weight while taking it. 

It is a true Emulsion, the only one that is 
always ready, always alike, and that never 
has,a thick, et, and groeey BLOB at 
the top to upset the PATIENT’S STOMACH, 

It is used in all the leading Hospitals. 

It is prescribed by the most eminent phy- 
sicians in the United Siates and Canada. 

Ask your druggist for it, and take no other. 


J. A. MAGEE & CO., Lawrence, Mass. 





_Chapped Hands: 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCER- 
INE, DILUTED WITH AN EQUAL QUANTITY 
OF WATER OR COMBINED WITH CERTAIN 
SIMPLE INGREDIENTS, IS A REMEDY FOR 
CHAPPED HANDS, 

FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF 
TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 
EASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME. SENT TO 
ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS. 
QDOREM, 2 6 tee te th eb Oo 8 


Procter & GAMBLE, 
GLYCERINE DEP’T, CINCINNATI, 0. 


HENEVER 2 feel out of sorts, substitute 
tidge’s Food for the ordinary 
meal a few times, and give the digestive or- 

Four 35 cents 


gans time to recuperate, 
and upward. Sold by druggists. 













BAIBY'S 
\) SKIN & SCALP 
CLEANSED 

«, PURIFIED 


*(tticura Soap. 
R CLEANSING, PURIFTING, AND BEAUTI- 
fying the skin of children and infants, and 
preventing minor blemishes and inherited skin 
aiseases becoming chronic, CuricuRA MEDICATED 
ToILET Soap is immeasurably superior to every 
other skin soap yet prepared. 

It purifies and invigorates the pores of the skin, 
and imparts activity to the oil glands and tubes, 
thus turnishing an outlet for unwholesome matter, 
which, if retained, creates pimples, blackheads, 
flushes, and other complexional disfigurations. 

Its gentle and continuous action on these natural 
Los gy roar oe nea peeps the latter transparent, 
Soft, Hexibie and healthy, and prevents rough, red, 
cracked, and scaly skin. . sad 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
PoTTEeR DRvUe AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass, 

4a Send for “‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 

P PLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
prevented by Curicunza Maupicatap Soar, 











DDRABILITY & CHEAPNESS., UNEQUALLED.| 
No ODOR WHEN HEATED. 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 

Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 


Grocer quant to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 


LADIES!! (225: |= 


© “WOOD'S” PURE 
mS FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


= EXCEL ALL OTHERS, 
& THOS, WOOD & 00, BOSTOR, 
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Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Debility, Wasting Dis- 
eases, and Scrofulous Humors. 


Almost as palatable as cream. It ean be 
taken with pleasure by delicate persons and 
children, who, after using it, become very fond of 
it. It assimilates with the food, increases the 
flesh and appetite, builds up the nervous sys- 
tem, restores energy to mind and body, creates 
new, rich, and pure blood,—in fact, rejuve- 


nates the whole system. 
Flesh, Blood, 
Brain. 


Nerve, 


This preparation is far superior to all other 
preparations of Cod Liver Oil; it has many 
imitators, but no equals. The results follow- 
ing its use are ifs best recommendations. Be 
sure, as you value your health, and get the genu- 
ine. Manufactared only by Dr. ALEXR. B. 
WILBOR, Chemist, Boston, Mass. Sold by all 
druggists. 








Over 14 Millions Sold 
this Country Alone. 
The Best Fitting and 
Best Wearing Corset 

Ever Made, __. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








; ER 
—== E POUND TI 
PoWoeReD ayo pau N ne maar 
STEPHEN F.WHITMAN & SON 
INVENTORS AND SOLE MANUFR'S 
GW.COR.l2TY &MARKET STS. # 3 % 
* @ @ & PHILADELPHIA BA. 


S"COCOANUT 


HEALTHFUL, NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 


For ruppi NGS, PIESAN oCAKES 
half pound 4 Ask your arene 


sample free on request. 
CROFT & ALLEN. PHILADELPHIA. 


} BOYCE BROTHERS 39 
Importers and Grocers, Philadelphia. 
GENUINE JRISH BACON. 
BAH ER’s 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Delicious, nourishing, absolutely pure. Costing less 
than one cent a cup. . 














IRES’ IMPROVED 

HIRES’RoOT BEER 
Delicious, Healthful Temperance Drink for Men, 

Women, and Children. 26c. packet makes 5 gallons. 


TOOLS a can & 


PHILADELPHIA, F'& 
end % cents for illustrated catalogue 

















WORTH REPEATING 


ON READING THE BIBLE 
BY BOOKS. 


[From “Sermons and Addresses,” by John A, 
Broadus, D.D.) 

The Bible is one book; but the Bible 
is many books. It is an interesting sub- 
ject of reflection to look back upon the 
ag by which men ceased calling it 

ooks and began to think of it as a book. 
You know that the Greek name for Bible, 
Ta Hagia Biblia; means the sacred books; 
and when they borrowed the Greek term 
into the Latin, Biblia Sacra, it was still 
plural,—the Sacred Books. How has that 
Biblia come to be a singular word in our 
language? When the various writings of 
inspired men had all been completed and 
began to be thought of as one collection, 
complete in itself, and when men began to 
know that singular and beautiful harmony 
which pervades so wonderfully all this 
great collection of books, written by so 
many men, throughso many long centuries, 
perceiving that it was not only a complete 
collection of books, but that they were all 
in perfect harmony with each other, then 
the idea grew upon the Christian mind thag 
this was really one book. A very noble 
thought that is, to be cherished and made 
plain to each successive generation,—the 
internal harmony of all these various writ- 
ings of inspired men. 

But then we must not forget that, after 
all, it is many books. They were written 
separately; they were most of them pub- 
lished separately; they were originally 
read separately from each other; they had 
a separate character, a substantially sepa- 
rate meaning and value, a practical influ- 
ence over those who read them, and they 
ought to be read as separate books. 

Then each one of them must be read as 
a whole, if we would understand them well. 
You cannot understand any book if you 
read it only by fragments,—I mean the 
first time you read it. A cultivated gen- 
tleman of this city, remarked at dinner 
to-day that he was reading, for the third 
time, that beautiful book of piety, “The 
Memorials of a Quiet Life,”—reading it 
for the third time, fifteen minutes of every 
day, he said. That is very wéll when_he 
is reading it for the third time; but if he 
had read it fifteen minutes of every day 
the first time, he could not have entered 
so fully into the meaning of the book. 
The celebrated John Locke has a saying 
on this subject, in the preface to his com- 
mentary on the Epistles of Paul. He said 
he had found, from his experience, that 
in order to understand one of the Epistles 
of Paul, it will not do to take it in frag- 
ments. Why, suppose (the philosopher 
goes on) that a man has received a letter 
from an absent friend, whom he loves very 
much,—a letter full of valuable instruction 
to him, and that he reads a page to-day 
and then lays it down; the next day he 
takes another page, and begins at the 
beginning of the second page, and does 
not notice much what was at the end of 
the first page; the third day, he begins at 
the top of the third page, and reads that, 
How much will he know about the letter 
when he is done? He tells you, perhaps, 
“‘T have been reading a letter from so-and- 
so,—a letter full of valuable instruction ; ’” 
and you ask him what it is about. He 
does not quite know what it is about; and 
no wonder, with such a process of reading! 
You must take the Epistles, says Locke, 
as you would take any other letter. You 
must take them each as a whole, and sit 
down and read each from beginning to end, 
and sée'what it is about. And then, if it 
is very valuable, you will take it afterwards 
in parts, not necessarily in pages, but in 
parts according to the subject of which it 
treats, and you will see what it says about 
this subject, and what it says about that 
subject, etc. That seems to be very plain 
common sense; and yet, what a pity that 
the idea has not struck more widely into 
the minds of the ChristiAn world! 

Will you pardon a little personal remi- 
niscence? I think that those who grow 
old ought to take occasion to bear their 
humble personal testimony to the way in 
which good is sometimes done for and 
through young men. It is a long time 
ago now—I am almost afraid to tell you 
how long ago—that I was a college student 
at the University of Virginia. One day, 
coming home from a lecture, Dr. McGuf- 
fey, Professor of Moral Philosophy, speak- 
ing: to a student who was contemplating 
the ministry, said, “I want you to get 
Horne’s Introduction, and hunt up a para- 
graph quoted there fom John 
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about the importance of reading the Bible, 
a book at a time, taking each book as a 
whole. Now, be sure to get it, and read 
it.” The young man got it, and read it, 
and the thought went into ‘his heart of 
reading the Bible in that way, and took 
hold upon him; and in order to show the 
impression that was made, he must men- 
tion as result, that a few years later, by a 
series of Sunday- night sermons on the 
life and writings of the Apostle Paul, 
before Conybeare and Howson were heard 
of in the world, treating each Epistle as a 
whole, in the place where it occurred in 
the history, he crowded the aisles and 
crowded the doors of the church, and 
built a new church: and a few years ‘later 
still, another result, was that the young 
man was drawn very reluctantly from the 

astoral work he loved, and will always 
ov better than anything else in this 
world, to be a teacher of others in this 
same ‘work; and the man cannot tell to- 
day, as he looks back, how much of the 
direction his life has taken is due to the 
recommendation the professor gave to his 
student, as they walked home from the 
lecture. 

Oh, ye people that have to do with the 
world’s young men, you never know what 
some liitle word you speak is going to do 
in shaping the whole character and con- 
trolling the whole life of the man who 
walks by your side! 


WANAMAKER’S. 


IF THEY ARE NOT 25 PER CENT OFF VALUE—OTHER 
people’s value—then we give up our guess on Silks, 

We mean the Black Surahs, the 26 inches wide sort, 
at 75 cents, well worth $1, and the other sort, 22 inches 
wide, at 65 cents, equall worth 85 cents. 

They have been fetching the ggigher prices. The 
lower prices are no fetich to g mon with or myth 
to mystify, but facts, hard facts, worth all your Black 
Surah faith. 

WECROW FORTHE REALSHANGHAI, HONEST FOR 
once is the heathen Chinee, and he beats out the 
French Foulard. 

Our India Silks produced by Art and Nature, 
brought by Commerce. We have said boastful things 
of them—not vainglorious. We boast more each day 
as the choice grows greater of the styles exclusively 
our own 

Come iook on them in the first coming brightness. 
The widths 24 to 28 inches. The prices 75 cents to 
gi oo. The patterns—types cannot tell them, nor the 


py MonarrRs. PERHAPS “THEY STARTED 
in the natural gray to be men’s coatings, but are 
they are exquisite dress goods. Converting is import- 
ant in the evolution of man arom oods. Ittakesa 
wool, cotton, or mohair fabric in the natural fibre 
bleaches, rints, folds, and puts the finished stuff, 
bright and beautiful, before you. This is the process 
that brings these white Mohairs, beautifully printed. 
‘ne botany of the decoration we leave for your 
critical study. But the tone and the face of the goods 
as a ground for exquisite color-work is the special 
nt.ior your shots it. The wiry fabric, always lus- 
us, springing back fair and smooth when crampled, 
Only pure Mohairs will do this. 50 cents a yard, 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 
> THIRD TIME::*;,s 
have been 
forced to move into er 
p romeiewg to keep up with the 
conan om ~ ‘cv Yorke 
Worcester, ngfield, 
Providence, ivan, New 
Haven, and two Boston 
stores, and our enormous 
mail trade. We now mf 
two-thirds of anacreof s 
devoted entirely to c om 
work, turning out more gar- 
ments than any house in the 
United States. “You can order 
by mail by our system as safely 
as if you could call at one of 
our stores. To obtain the Fa- 
mous Custom-made Ply- 
mouth Rock $3 Pants, 
first, send 6 cents, for 
. which we will mail you 
20 samples self-measure- 
ment blanks, and linen 
tape measure, provided you MENTION THIS 
PAPER, or if you cannot wait for samples, tell us 
about the color preferred, with waist, inside leg, 
and hip measures, remit $3, together with 35 cts. to 
cover cost of expressage or postage, and we _ will 
forward the goods prepaid to any address in the U. 8., 
guaranteeing safe delivery and entire satisfaction or 
money refunded. member, also, that we make 
to your order, Full entre $13.25, Overcoats, $12 00, and 
that for any cause we refund money at buyer "3 request 
upon return of goods, or make alterations or new 
garments free of extra charge. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 
soar ne” 11 to 17 Eliot St,, or 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass, 
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BRANCH OFFICES.—285 Broadway, New 

ork; Burnside oo . Worcester, Mass.; 
Gilmore House, § ring Held Mass.; 60 Mar- 
ket st., Lynn, @ss.; atier’s Exchange, 
Providence, R. I.; Hoginte ~ gz, New 
Haven, nn. 


Co 
Any one wishing to learn of our responsibiliey, bi! 
write the American Express Co., at Boston, ( 






CANDLE 


erfume fillin Ti the air DER a long distance. 


order Candle C aeees, or any thing here offered a: 
to eke Pb sxpect to orde =f after 
NTS, RARE FRI 


CACTUS 


pkt., 20c. 

R CLOUD A Rd one withe Benpnmand coal-black flowers, whic. ‘ave bordered with a 
red and white rim; ma 

For 60 cents we will mail one packet 

together with our catalogue and another eleg _ novelty 


and tp cuts,will be mai 
SEEDS BULBS! PLANTS 1 os eat seus & 


2. 
ing it. We offer ail sorts of FA WER AND VE: 


THE MARVELOUS 


ee 


not describe the charm 
--¥ It 


wera, lores 
aking a show 
. Thestems are covered 
spines which refiect a 

‘ht that can be seen for a lo 


ouble, like enormous roses, m: 
no plant can 


n bey ng 

mes mp aed ‘ta, gether wit 
ae ask for r On SNoaree i 

vs 

it. Order at.once, 

You may never 


new Everlastin 
atalogue. In 
‘ou do not a 
fore the ot alread is usted. 
nave pk rtunity of getting this most 


Ae TAINBOW PLANT Zs'scusct 
‘boautit elias 8 ralsrof thick p= 
tiful tense 


SWEET! iiaeviNGALE at a 


pening oho ut sunset aud 1 noon nex 
pier. pend bi waite ¢ ry uae size, 9 
inches long an 6 wide, its powerful and delicate 
ms apes all summer in any 


cent. am ackage, 15 cents. 
h of above } Sve grand new flowers, 


ificently il lustrated with colored 
aes to any address for 10 centa. Or if 
catalogue i Swill be sent free. It will also be sent free 
GETAB SEE 
d no vac fray never before offered. We wil 





tite, juding 3 arhtte Bi 
aut 12 fine mixed Gladiolus for 30 aaa ; 3 onflowers, white, blue and nk, fo for cts. Try our “Introduction 
moms ts, postpaid, 





Goltestion." | e powerta bulbs ond 10 are Vy 
AS THIS OFFER WILL NOT APPEAR A 


seeds for only 
ddress 


WRITE AT ONCE 


JOHN "LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens ee eee CO ew YO New Yorke 











ANNUAL 188 


ARM and MOST COMPLETE Catal 
Mailed free to an customers; toothers on receipt of 10 Ccts., 


WT) ol oy eee ENLARGE and IMPROVED) 
handsome book of 168 

fundreds Bn ced plates, an 

br u _ oo 

BEST ‘SEEDS 





including rare novelties of sterli: 
merit—Bulbs, Plante, Thorough 
bred Stock and Fancy Poultry. 

e published for the Garden and Farm, 
which may be deducted from first order, 


x will mail th ’ FARM ANNUAL and liberal packet 
FOR 20 CENTS aa Sova Oris, Tine, ‘Show and Gia Pudsias, 15 magudene 


named varieties, mixed, Eckford’s New Sweet Peas, and our Fordhook 


rgest-flowered Phiox, 


OR one package each of New Greek Winter Onion, long keeper, delicate flavor, New Mid-Summer 


Lettuce of superb quality, and the new Matchless Tomato. 


Both V: les and Flows six 
want 


grand varieties of unequaled merit, mailed (with the Farm Annual) for 40 cents in stam We 
one who a -our New Catalogue, also to try our Warranted SEEDS—Few —none better. 


a YOU NT MORE information, or have no stam 
SPECIAL LIST ¢ OF NOVELTIES, mailed FREE to any a 


handy, then write for BURPEE’S 
dress,on Postal Card. Write Now! 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
REE EE Oe Aa 





The Dingee & Conard Co’s ROSES and SEEDS 


Largest Rose Growers in America. Over Five Hundred finest varieties of ROSES, all the 

5 Choicest New and Standard Sorts in mai/ and ex- 
Wy press sizes tosuit all wants. Our NEW GUIDE, 110 
pages, elegantly illustrated, is sent FREE TO ALL 
who write forit. It describes and TELLS HOW TO 
» GROW over two thousand finest varieties of 
ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, and CLIMBIN@ 
VINES, New Summer FLOWERING BULBS, 
. JAPAN LILIES, GLADIOLUS, TUBEROSES, 
CARNATIONS, New JAPAN CHRYSANTHE- 



















60 Large Greenhouses 
for Roses Alone. 


THE DINGEE & 


MUMS, The WONDERFUL NEW MOON 
FLOWERS, and the choicest NEW and RARE 


“FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Goods sent everywhere by mail or express. 
Fr Guaranteed. If you plant ANYTHING, it will pay youto 
4 haveour New Guide before buying. Send for it—/ree. Address 


ONARD CO., *,ize2"4 West Grove, Pa. 


Satisfaction 





eClubSystem 


} while asconvenient 



















Sea instalment system, 
a a wholesale spot pide 
i system to us. The 
| co-operation of the 
| club members sells us 
8 watches in each 
38 Watch Club, and we pct cash from 
the Club for each watch before it goes 
out, though each member only pays 
OB $x aweek, This is why we give you 
| more for your money than any one else Ru 
and why we are doing the largest itr 
Mi watch business in the world, We sell 
Honly first quality goods, but ourfi 
prices are about what others get for sec- 
ond quality.Our$10 SilwerW atch 
s a substantial Silver (not émitation of 
any kind) Stem- Wind American Lever } 
Watch—either hunting case or ones: 
Our $25.00 Watch is a Stem-wind 
OpenFace, first quality, stiffened Gold 
} AmericanLever Watch aranteed to 
wear 20 years. It . fully equal toany 
iii) Watch sold for $28 > others, We find 
} a first-class Sti Gold Case much 
more satisfactory ond serviceable than 
any Solid Gold Case thatcan besoldat 
less than double the money, as cheap 
i solid cases are invariably thin, weak, 
fof low quality, and worthless after 
i short use. Our $38 Watch contains ff 
Gag) Numerous important patented im-~- 
provements, of vital importance to accur-j 
ate timing—Fatent Dustproof/, Patent Stem 
Wind, &c., which we controlexclusively. It 
isfully e ual for accuracy, appearance, dura- |i} 
bility and service, to any $75 Watch, either 
Open Face or Hunting. “Our $43.00 Rail- 
road Watch is especially constructed for MI 
the mostexacting use, and is the best Rail-|Rgiay 
road Watch made, Open Face or Hunting. 
All these prices are either all cash or in clubs, BF 
$1.00 a week, An Ajax Watch 
Insulator given free with each Watch. 24S ‘< 
SARS 


The Keystone Watch Club Co oF 


Malin Office In Co’s Own Building 






























































Agents ats Wanted. 
Ajax Watch Insulator, $1.00 


A perfect protection oT magnetism. 
Fit any Watch. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price. (> We oper to any Commercial Agency 


Mow t¢ A WATCH on LIBERAL CREDIT. 


write | a particnlars to NAEGELE WATCH and 
JEWELRY CO., 20 North Ninth St., Phila., 
and 48 and 50 ‘Maiden Lane, New York. 
ESTEY wanted, Send for illus» 
trated catalogue, 
0 RGANS |estev oncan co., 
| ——aeoaneareeIo oon 


Brattleboro’, Vt. 
CORNISH 


Great installment offer, Send for 
ilustrated canoee Malled free 
to any ad 

ORGANS CORNISH & CO., 
Washington, N. 3. 
Dr. Frank Liszt,the great- 
A hag Treasure... pianist of movern (men, 
the Hallet & Davis piano “is the most admié- 


le instrument manufactured.” Come hear it. 
m. 1. SIMPSON, 1423 ChestnutSt,, Phila. 


CHURCH HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 
invite the attention of Organista 


and Church Committees to their 
ORGANS Descriptive Circulars, which are 
sent free on application, 

















Every one thinks of 
Estey when an organ is 














MOLLER titers aint Vitnase ierancioc tree 





ON’T BUY till seeing the catalogue of Bur 
DETT ORGAN Co,, Limited, Erie, Pa. 





DROAN ares eer dks con sckusrown, mae 












iF YOU WISH A SUCCESSFUL GARDEN, TRY 


REER’S 


RELIABLE 


PLANTS, BULBS ANB GARDEN REQUISITES, which have been a 
a Fa 50 F nog \ vi them mon i ea 


fe DRFER'S( S GARDEN {CALENDA 


SEEDS 








d Pleasure are contains twocolored plates, and 170 pages. 
Is mailed for 15¢. in apy ook and includes your choice of one packet of 


the following novelties; 







bean ; Golden Self- 
luscious gTOWN ; 


Blanching Cele 
Princess Beatrice 8 


neess 

the lovely Dahlia Gracilis, nema aay seed th 
tium Empress of India.the richest crimson color; Sew Pompone Zinnia, 
in all colors mixed. Will mail ene — ofeach of these varieties, includ- 
ing the Calendar, for 60e. Ment 


Znona. 
HENRY - DREER, 714 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








eer’s Golden Cluster Bean, the finest pole 
Seminole Watermelon, the most 
weet oe the new blush color; 
firstseason ; Nastur- 





m paper and ifa market gardener. 











” Geop SENSE” 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
are sold atall Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them. 





$20,000,000) or consult the commercial agencies. 


Use STUART'S SPOOL COTTON. 


Unexcelled for Strength, Smoothness, and Finish, 
A prominent wholesale firm in the West says: 

“We think Stuart’s Spool Cotton is the cheapest 
thread in the country, cons'dering quality and price.” 
For sale by all leading Dry-goods and Notion jobbers. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importersand Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, cor. Eleventh St., New York. 








Gus worth $1.00 to $1 25 for only 75 cts. During 
Jan. and Feb. we will sell 20,000 yds. colored Gros 

Grains and Satin Rhadames, worth fully $1.00 to $1.25 

pad yard, at 75 cts. Write for samples. Chas. A. 
tevens, 69 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


EVERYTHING TO EAT, WEAR, OR USE, 


At prices that will interest Soy Send 10 Sente 
for Buyers’ Guide. MONTGOMERY, WARD, 
& CO., 111-114 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Pith 


*C¢ 7 ’ 
AS K Fe FOR BLACK STOCKINGS, 














F. P. Robinson Co, e. quaney 
refunded if they Setain the feet or fade. Tis CLEAN- 
Bast Hosimsy Co., 925 Broadway, New York. 








Dr. WARNER’S CELEBRATED CORA- 
LINE CoRsETS are the best. Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in this country alone. 


W.L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 


And other specialties, are eb phone fully every 
other week‘in this paper. Read t 


MONEY CAN. BE. MADE EASILY 


Full particulars to good men on a Ee to 
DODD, MEAD,& CO.,, Pubs., New York,N 


Agents wanted TIVING LEADERS «3% WORLD. 


écigite c pa ilies of Sovereigns, Statesmen, 
etc. Elegantiy illustrated. A masterly work. 

J.W. KEELER & Cuv., Philadelphia, Pa, 
AGENT wanted to take subscriptions for Tak 
AGENT ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. Send 
AGENT for special offer to Sunday-schools, free. 
AGENT Also, complete works of Dr. Dio Lewis 
AGENT Circulars free. P.O. Box 1083, N. Y. City 


$75.22 00 to $250, 00 A MONTE can be pon 
“* working forus. Agents 
ferred who can furnish a horse and give their w pie 
time to the business. Spare moments may be profitabl 
employeda A few vacancies in towns cities. B, 
SOLNBON & CO., Pubs., 1009 Main St., Richmond, V: a 























“130 ORDERS 1N 33 DAYS;” caer cer o 


every 12 calls ;” “47 orders in 16 hours.” "73 orders in 
5 days;” such are some of the reports of our agents. 
Terms free, JAMES H, EARLE, Publisher, Boston. 


IBERAL SALARY pon be Ape! ao of 
lcaiguehgusiitiemnmimmssivenacmebionmniemnaanandeiel —— 





to our office tur 


ON A AO CEN oN kB oS 
gents tosell books on our plan 
tio: %75 ie 30 per month can be made, 
= Ino, within ut comit 


ull particulars will surprise 
MtON & 0}. Philada. or Guieee 


DO YOU SEE THIS. || 


WANT to hear only from pb oy od men and women 
‘hat are tired of bogus Sensical adver- 
tisements, — pes Ny my for nathing. That are willing 
*. do Go cnny, hone st work for Hberai pay. (Not peddling), 

RANKLIN PUTNAM, 483 Canal 5t., N.¥. 


s ‘of NINETEEN 
TEST Shavcnrnsis 
2 EAUS of NAT- 


he 
easiest book to sell that has been a bilehed for ten 
years. 14.000 copies soldinone month, Everybody 
wants it. Keliable agents wanted, ladies and men, 
on commission or salary. S@”-A few general agents 
wanted. Mention this paper. 
THE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING Co,, Norwich, Conn. 


2D HAND #, CYCLES, 


and 40 styles ef American makes new 
wheels, at lowest prices. Easy paymei:its, 














"Oven 6,000, OOO people believe 


ot Won largant co me leas oes Sa) thar ee 
pi s Seeds 


D. M, FERRY & CO. 
acknowledged to be 








ee ~ hp ne: ering it. be sa 
Earliest Cauliflower Garden, Bisld cc’ Flower Beeds 
in existence. show!d send for it. Address, 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich 


OLE’S TESTED SEED 


COLE’S ILLUS. GARDEN AN- 
NUA ree. Containing the Latest 
Novelties and Standard Varieties of Garden, Farin 
and Flower Seeds. Gardeners should have it 
before purchasing. Lowest Frices, Stocks 
ure and fresh. Address COLE & BRO., 
eedsmen, PELLA, IOWA. ‘ 


3h E EDS FREE Until March 10th will 

s send New Cat. and 
6 sample packets choicest Seeds for Ten cts. 
Pansies, 50 vars. Double Asters, 35 vars, Prize 
weet Williams, 50 vars. Spotied Petunias,&e. 
(worth Sic.) GOODELL’S FLOWER 
FARM, Panay Park, Dwight m » Oe Mase, 


re a= MAT 


“FLEXIBLE” 




















Polished Brass, or 
Caivanized Steel 


nation au’| WERE MAT 


and take no other. They are the €trongeat. most 
Durable, and ALWAYS CLEA $ Ne They are 
reversible, and have ten times more th He. surface 
then any other. The PEST AND CHEAPEST, 
Sold by all Carpet and Hardware Dealers, Made only by 





with no extra charge. Send for catalogue, 
ROUSS, HAZARD, & CO.,76G St., Peoria, 


THE WATIONAL WIRE MAT 0O., CHICAGO, 
Send for Diustrated Price List 


4 
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Re aeeeacen ee 


‘a 


Sew 


2 At WT 
Ss Bd ad 

















Y SCHOOL TIMES. _ 











HE TAKES THE CAKE. 

Clarence—Really, Miss Minnie, eve ~— rom yore 
home seems se bright that I would 
principal agent. 

Miss Minnie—I con easily assist you in that line, 

Clarence—Now, really, you overjoy me. 

Miss Minnie—Oh! It's very simple. Buy a cake 
of Sapolio and you can go home happy. 

‘* She is handsome that handsome does.” 

The girl who uses 


SAPOLIO 


beautities both the house and herself. 
Try a cake of it in your next house-clean- 
ing. No. 2, (Copyright, March, 1887.) 


CHURCH iunnittine 

FURNITURE 
ap oy ame gee in the Country 

won rn & 0. _s + Boston, Maas. 


CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Werniture, Pulpits, Chairs, Pews, etc. 
BAXTER C. SWAN, 244 & 246 8. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 


SHAW, APPLIN, & CO., 
Manufacturers of | PULPIT SUITS, 


DBURY ‘T, BOSTON. 
Send for catalogue. 


We send free our 100-page 

m caine eof Reclining 

hairsand Inva- 

ids Gols, Sargent Mfg. 
., 814 Broadway, N. Y. 


HURCH 
SHIONS. 


OF CHURCH DAMA 
oo OE CSI ESS, & SON, 35 Broadway, Aske... 


Baancis, A FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 





























é Send for illus, price 
©. A. MAMT & CO. 133 N. 3d & Phila., P =. 


FLAGS AND BANNERS 
For Sunday-schools and'‘all other uses, 
S1SCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 





Send for illustrated catalogue. 


aaa Alain 











CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS, 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or nosale. Es 
timate given o cost and descriptive cate, 
logue furnished oo ope application, 


A. ENER, 
No. 36 South 2d St.. BIDEN. Pa. 


LIGH nos Wheeler Reflector Co., Boston. 


LICHT! Agency, 25 & 27 N. 18th St. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cuuans anv Prats for CH 
Send for Price ond Ce Catale iS, oe 


Me 
Mention this pager. *e eve, Ma 


pest t quality Bells for Churches Chimes, 
ools, se Fully warranted. Write for 

Pilces BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
N DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati,O. 


If so, and desire fashionable 
writing-paper at r 



















ONE OF A SERIES OF PICTURES REPRESENTING COFFEE CULTURE. WATCH FOR THE NEXT. 


Va 











COENE ON A COFFEE PLANTATION CASE & SAN BORN. 
OUR COFFEES HAVE A NATIONAL A aa REPRESENTING 
wn FINEST GR 


J A se JAVA and MOCHA, 
er ND CO FFE} assing all others 
n its richness and delicacy of flavor. Called rh 


- che merica. Always packed whole Foasted Pb Ms rlstgcra tis 
LU 


‘e f Ame 
A pa ap oy a blending of strong, fla- 
wore Se aroma high grade 
co: oC PAD not LEN n & 6 eee io bean, and pRB 
. as BF other coffee hits @ moderate price. Always . 
ae Twasle : roasted (unground), in 1 Ib. airtient parchment packages. 


E ‘We are cuctuaively & a : impor ttn ng house, selling 
i i Only = Goffe be t to give consum 

















rs an 
p22 i gents in lesan te 2 beko re Buying, Wwe oe ‘send 
rece: ° 
free Syn mail a 1-4 pound of Seat B offee, Address 


CHASE & SANBORN, 102 BROAD S8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


ur Opening for the Spring. 


As is our custom, we make our announcement early in the season. Being manufacturers, 
we are enabled to supply our “ Retail Stores” with all the choice patterns the market can 
afford, and now are prepared to offer an entire new line, consisting of 











CHINCHILLAS, 
WILTONS, 
AXMINSTERS, 
MOQUETTES, 
VELVETS) 


BODY BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
CHLIDEMA INGRAINS, 
THREE-PLY INGRAINS: 
EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS (all wool), 
EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS (cotton chain), 
CHLIDEMA RUGS of all sizes, in Wilton and Saxony quality, in stock and 
made to order. 





In making the extensive alterations in our building during the past season, we have estab- 
lished a permanent “ Bargain Department,” in which will be found Carpets of every description 
that have been reduced in price to make room for later designs, 

All goods guaranteed as represented. 


John & James Dobson, 


FALLS OF SCHUYLKILL CARPET MILLS, 
S00 and 811 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Over350, O00 Acres or cnoicerarm 


Lands in rich agricultural region. 











Failure of crops 
never known. Best all-the-year climate in the world. 








DO YOU make 


rices, ask your stationer for 
Boston Bond, 

or Bunker Hill Linen. 

9 If he does not keep them, 

send 3 two-cent stamps for 

= complete samples of 

2 per re. Fesenting over 2350 

Fostage is 16 cts. per lb. variet es which we sell b 
pe Mey SAMUE 


CO., 178 to 184 
Express often cheaper. Street, Boston. 





Devonshire 





. ES’ T Prices in the United States.— Paper by the 

und.—Sell direct from mills to the consumer, 

Bato e sheets of pe. per and envelopes, with pricesand 

le! rot sheeis to a pound, sert on receipt of 15 cts. 
H. H. CARTER & Kamricx. 3 Beacon Street, | Boston. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GCLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos. 303-404-—170-604. 


“HE MOST PERFECT OF PENS._ 
SEEDS geInawarrayg 









‘kinds, 
Sart cee reasanniss 


friends. @. W. P. 
This notice not appear yn 








Soil adapted to all kinds of farming. Plenty of water. 
Church, school and social advantages. For sale at 
very low prices, and on unusually liberal terms. 


A Guide, with maps, prices, FRE terms, and all required infor- 
mation, will be mailed of charge on application. 
C. E. SIMMONS, Land Commissioner, C, & N.-W. R'y, CHICAGO, ILL. 
BaNSINS IASC SHANCHES. | SEATTLE iotecrinittez mcs tiers 
nvestment Lists. Species: Pa eowe etry con” zero. Seattle, largest city ia Washingion Terr’y. Popu- 
ence i AN 5-9: BANKE! KEI » RS poo ra Sound Conan ry. ts See of 
= Sire! SE-AT-TLE. SHak, 3, RENRIN GR 
a 
wt INSURE In THE TRAVELERS. 




























AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


_ 80s and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
ME American Investment Co., 150 Nassau 
St., New York, offer extraordinary —eenness 

in Investment Secu rities, all gu 
Assets, October 1, 1888, 82,000,000.00. ‘Sena for full 








AR M® ORTGAGE 








uaranteed NESS COUNTY information and references. E. 8. OERMSBY, President. 
abana NESS Ory. KAN. Sand MILLSSOLD 
Send for tuil Particulars! te, VIRGINIA tod exchanges oh tires Uatalognae 
Lusi ated Hang-doon amaps. 40 WATER ‘On. B.B.CHAP: CO., ~ 





FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
insurance Co. of Philadelphia. . 


Net Assets, January 1, 1888.. $11,827,556 83 

Receipts during the year: 
For Premiums... 561 08 
For Interest, etc... 717,464 34 3,358,025 42 


$15,185,582 25 





matey tO 
Claims by Death... ... $824,324 00 
Matured Endowments... 75,237 00 
Surrendered Policies ..... 202,002 40 
Premium Abatements.. 519.532 34 
-Insurance .. aeeee 4,269 99 


Total paid Policy- 
olders... $1,624,365 93 
Added to Reserv e, 
$1,095,006 
a ang Legal — 


66,443 & 
Salntics. “Medical Fees, 
and Office Expenses... ” 118,403 98 
Commissions to Agents 
and Rents . 296,253 08 
Agency and “other Ex- 
DOMISES «......00eecsenncosssseeees 98,017 21 


and Supplies. .............. 25,510 93 
Fire Insurance and 
Office Furniture......... . 4,664 08 


$2,233,658 21 
svsesseees $12,951,924 04 





Net Assets, Jan. 1, 1889, oe 
¢t Being sums allowed in reduction 


of collectible premiums. 

SSETS. 
City Loans, Railroad and Water 

Bonds, Bank and other stocks...... $5,871,695 16 
Mortgages and Ground Rents... o 4,044,729 74 
Premium Notes secured by poli- 

CM QI iivsicn cis tabi ceiceondacrencowttontvesinal 613,720 04 
Loans on Collaterals, etc................., 1,263,745 07 
Home Office and Real Estate bought 

CO BOCUTO IORI, «.osses sees ssgecincicsccnpscesoe 690,494 07 
Cash in Trust Companies and on 

hand. 467,539 96 





Net Ledger Assets,as ey ad $12,951,924 
Net Deferred and Unreported Pr 





mium whee $330,277 95 
Interest. Due and “Accrued, etc......... 89,049 48 
Market Value of Stocks, Bonds, ete., 

over cost 416,176 84 
Gross Assets, January 1, 1889, $13,787,428 29 

LIABILITIES. 
Losses Report but 
awaiting proof....“%..... $ 69,560 00 


Reserve at 4 per cent to 
re-insure Risks.v.......... 11,507,717 00 
Surplus on Life Rate 
Endowmentand Unre- 
ported Policies, etc...... 360,943 80 
Surplus, 4 per ct. basis... 1,849,207 49 


$13,787,428 29 





Surplus at 4 r cen 
Penney ivaniadtandard, 
(Estimated. 


t 
New Business ag og Year, 
5,666 policies, for............... 
se Ouistanding, 
Dec. 31, 1888, po 
cies for $68,372,882 00 
EDWARD M. NEEDLES, President. 
H, 8. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 
HENRY C. Brown, Pro aed and Treasurer, 
JESSE J. BARKER, A 


GAPE Nes NENTS 


Surplus, 400,470 
Guarantee Strength, $1,150,470 


Record of our 18 YEARS’ business. 
16, eo e Mertens os toe. aggregating her 9 ae oe 


2 912 ~- « paid oe ae Hy aie, ‘se 
id - - - - 3,346,495 
Fetal nal pad ee Pe — ars 2 ° a ee 8,756,151 
We have 3,014 ns, to whom we can refer, 
‘We do not aoees 23 the largest, bus 
the SAFEST business, 
Savings Department for Small Amounts. 
Fall information ed 


furnished by 
J.B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
flew York Mang’r, WENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 


¥. H, HaGHERTY, Pres’t. J. A. PAULHAMUS, Sec’y, 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CO., 
ABERDEEN, DAHOTA., «+ 
Eastern Office,—Keystone Bank Building, be 3 Chest. 
nut St., Phila. Rev. Orr Lawson, Vv = % 
CAPITAL, $25 %,000. 


7% Semi- Annual Farm Mortgages 
GUARANTEED. 

These mortgages are secured by the finest farms in 
the James River Valley, Dakota. Wealso allow six 
per cent. per annum on all money left.with us for six 
eens or longer, and issue certificates of deposit for 

me. Aberdeen, our Western headquarters, is now 
the leading city in Dakota. Railroads radiate in seven 
directions, and four more will be built inside of eigh- 
teen months. We offer choice investments in Aber 
deen city property, and Dakota farm lands, Address 
us for full information. 


The Kansas Investment Co. 
Topeka, Kansas. | 101 Devonshire St., 


Boston, Mass. 
Phila.—140 S. 4th St. ; E. A. & W. T. Barber, Managers, 
FINANCIAL AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 
Conservative Investment Securities. 
Capital (Full Paid), $500,000. Surplus, $100,000, 
HERBERT E. BALL, President, Topeka, Kansas. 
GrorRvGE C, MORRELL, Vice-President, Boston, Mass, 


Florida—Free Information. 


A * mens to answer questions; send 6 cents postage 
a Township map of Flori ida, Free. 
For Florida Immigration Bulletin, Free, 
For book, ‘Common Sense AVout Florida, ” Free. 
For sample Weekly “South Florida Pro Tess, ” Free, 
For list of Florida pecperaes & for sa. 
* Florida Facts,” 144 pp., ae Pe ¢loth $i; 
invaluable.  O. M. Crees, 99 Franklin St., N.Y 


WARREN LOAN AGENCY, ' 
Fairbury, Nebraska, 
Has great experience in loaning money in Nebraska 
for persons Kast. All loans made absolutely safe, 
Rates net to lenders,7 to 9 per cent. Time, one to six 
years. For details and references, write for circular, 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
YOU HMAVWE LIVED AND WON 
For example of its operation address the Co: 
giving your age. 


PANELED METAL CEILINGS 


The best for churches, stores, or residences. Send for 
circular. Give measures for anestimate. H.S. NOR- 
P, corner Centre and Franklin Sts., New York, 


$2,521,549 00 


$14,630,744 00 




















mpany, 











Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustwo. Should, howevef, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
The the publisher will ikl setae to sokaastioons Ghiy neswng’ tus tay tase eabekee, 

















